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• ABSTEACT 

The project^ conducted from June 1973 to December 
1974, was designed to further the development of career education 
activities in Rhode Island*. The goals and objectives of the project 
vere as follows: a synthesis of statewide and national 

information' "regarding career education models; (2) development of 
three model types focusing on the specific problems of urban^ rural^ 
and suburban settings; (3) establishment of a broad based advisory, 
committee for the State; (4) a conference involving representatives 
from each local educational agency in Rhode Island; (5) a career 
educatibn state* of the art paper; and (6) three plans for the 
implementation of .ca-reer education in loca,l school districts. The 
body of the report explains in detail the procedures involved in 
carrying out the project .objectives^ The third party independent 
evaluation entails both formative anfe summative analyses of the 
various ^process and product objectives. The method for collecting 
information for these analyses principally consisted of review and 
interview of project staff at critical stages. The conclusions are 
that through the activities of the project, career education 
if^E?wareness has reached business leaders and the public sector and more 
people have a better understanding and are more receptive to the 
concept. Appendixes^ making up the body of the report^ include 
instruments and products developed in the course of the project. 
(iuthor/NJ) , ' * 
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S^gmmary 

Time. Perio.d : " ' . , ' 

» 

Tl^ originaT project dates were from June 1, 1973 to June 30, 
1^%4. . Due to circumstances as explained in a letter sent to 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, the project 
operation date was extended to December 31, 1974. Therefore, 
the period covered by this report is from June 1, 1973 to 
December 31, 1974. 

Goal^s and Objectives : 

Goals and objectives of the project are as follows:. 

1. A synthesis of statewide apd national information 
regarding Career Education models. ' 

2. De,velopment of three model types focusing on the 
specific problems of urban, rural and suburban 
settings. 

3. Establishment of a broad based advisory committee 
for the State. 

4. A conference involving representatives from each 

local educational agency in Rhode Island. 
« ^ 

5. A Career Education state of the ixt paper. 

6. Three plans for the i^iuplementation of Career Ed- 
ucation in local school districts. 



Procedure Followed : 

The procedure for the development of the report regarding - 
statewide and national Career Education information involved 
visitations, interviews and searches by. the Rhode Island 
Education. Information Center. Additional data was collected 
by contacting each state concerning Career Education piaterials, 
programs' and activities. 

Development and plans for implementation of the three models, 
urban, rural and suburban, were made possible through the co- 
operative efforts of various sections of the State Department 
of E*ducation. Both program development and staff training 

were achieved through the combined efforts of these sections. 
« « 

The statewide Career Education Conference was conducted . for 
superintendents. Career Education directors and teachers,' 
representatives from business, industry and the public sector 
to make them aware of the on-going Career Education activities 
in' the United States and Rhode Island. The one day conference 
was planned so that the participants would have the opportunity 
to hear two nationally prominent leaders speak about Career 
Education activities and igsues, to view selected Career 
Education projects, to discuss and interchange ideas witli state 
Career Education leaders and become familiar with on-going 
Career Education programs in Rhode Island. 

The advisory committee which was established consists iof five 
representatives, two from local education agencies, two froVthe 



state education agency and one from a post secondary facility. 
The purpose pf the committee was to open lines of communication 
so that people may work together to foster a team effort to 
bring about cooperation and unite divergent factors. 

_ < j • 

Accomplishments : | 

Ik 

Through the direction of the Coordinator of the p^roject all 
stated goals and objectives were achieved. - The body of this 

V 1 

report explains in further detail the accomplishments. 

Evaluation : ^ 

The Curriculum Research and Development Center at the University 
of Rhode Island was contracted to evaluate the project. Evalua- 
tion* for the research and development project entails both v^*! 
formative and siommative analyse's of the various proces.s and pro- 
duct objectives. The method for collecting information for these, 
analyses principally consisted of review and interview of project 

staff at critical stages. Pro^^uct objectives were to be eval- 

' j 

uated on the basis of the degree to which results achieved by the 
project meet the stated objectives. 

> 

Conclusions and Recommendations: 



Through the activities of the project Career Education awareness 
has reached business leaders and the public sector. The activi- 



ties and projects conducted in one area of the state have been 
disseminated to other educators. Because of the Career Education' 
project more people have* a better understanding and thus are >more 
receptive to'the concept. Many avenues of concern/ doubt, mis- 
understanding and confusion have been deviated if not completely 
erased. 

In order to further the development of Career Education activities 
in Rhode Island a continued effort on the part of those involved 
must be maintained. If Career Education is to become a part of a 
total deliv^y system for educational reform then there must be 
complete integration of Career Education concepts into the total 
operation of all American Education. 
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PROBLEM AREA TOWARD WHICH THE PROJECT WAS DIRECTED.! 
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In Rhode Island there exists a myriad of Career ETducation 
programs made up of various components. The State has esca- 
lated development to such a level (using Federal Vocational 
Funding, Title III ESEA, Teacher Center, state and local 
funds) that it reached a point where some consolidation and 
unification of delivery systems was needed so that a m^re 
comprehensive system would emerge. Currently, Rhode Island | 
has three comprehensive^ Career Ec^ucation models. In addition', 
to the comprehensive models every community in the state is 
operating at Idast one program under the label Career Educa-'^ 
tion or ns^ing the older labels of Industrial Arts, Career 
Guidance, Voca^tional Training, Cooperative Education, etc. 
The formats, and emphases in these programs varied as did .the 
local level of commitment to them. Elementary programs in 
som^ communities had initiated highly innovative cireer * 
.awareness components while ignoring the self -evaluation , 
self-direction, decisioq^aking concepts. In other commun- 
ities, open classrooms provided effective systems for 'self- 
exploration and decision making while forgetting the career 
awareness component. Middle schools and junior high schools 
arou^id t^e state offered guidance programs which at this level 
acted mostl:^s disci|)linary counseling units or quasi- 
administrative posts. Most ha.d an occupational information 
resource center but little effort was made to motivate students- 

. II- 



to utilize this information* Industrial Arts programs existed 
in most 3f:hpols but these were not truly exploratory in nature 
nor were they a vehicle for exposure of all middle school 
students ♦ In most schools. Industrial Arts and Home Economics 

programs were offered; only to the upper grades. Again in most 

I 

cases these were fairjLy narrow offerings of cooking and sewing 

I 

for girls, wood shop, i metal shop or drafting for boys. In 
schools where Industrial Arts was offered for more than one year 
the courses were full year Curricula in one shop with little 
chance for exploration outside the standard curriculixm of that 
shop, A few schools had the traditional Industrial Arts General 
Shop and in some cases individual exploration was allowed but no 
effort was made to coordinate the interests derived with the 
standard class work in the other dis*b^iplines • . Other general shops 
had taken on the aspect of project shops. Students did* projects 
such as corner shelves, bird houses, hammers, or salt shakers for 
the product's sake and with little attention to the shelf and 
career exploratory nature of the activity. Some middle schools 
and junior high schools had begun prevocational programs includ-ilfg 
career guidance but in most cases program participants were spe- 
cial populations^ such as potential dropouts or potential referrals 

to the area vocational schools. High school programs varied as ' 

r 

greatly as did the middle school. Most of the guidance function 

at these levels remained quasi-administrative; scheduling, group 
« 

testing, discipline, failure counseling and most of all, college 
placement, 

A network of area vocational schools had been built. However, 
their positioli as "area" schools is in doubt. Since all except 

■ / 



one of the vocational schools were attached to local comprehen- ' 
sive high schools the host community reaped most of the benefits 
of the facility while the 'sending communities did not utilize 
these centers ±.0 the degree expected. Alternative approaches to 
curricula, organization, and scheduling must be found to increase 
the utilization of these facilities. In addition to the area 
schools, many local high schools ope'rated small scale vocational 
programs of their own; these were mostly auto, drafting, wood, and 
metal shops which scheduled students one hour per day. (A period 
which was often, too short, to really get In depth practical appli- 
cations) • ^ 

Cooperative Education and Distributive Education programs existed-^ 
in many schools with the D. E* people doing a tremendous job of 
occupational guidance, job preparation,, subject matter relating 
and community placement. 

Vocational Amendment programs around -the State had'begun many 
new exploratory practices, developed many new curricula areas, 
and had in general , spawned a lot of interest in Career Education. 
However, with this Career Education activity at all levels and ^ 
with the necessity to consolidate approaches to conserve resoukces 
*it was time that an analysis of the entire Career Education market 
be made and estalplishment and dissemination of a unified approach 
towards Career Education on a state-wide basis be started. 
The physical *6ize and compactness of the ^tate of Rhode Island 
made it uniquely suitable to this kind of comprehensive approach 
to program diffusion. The state department had the influence 
and the ability to foster the sharing of .resources, among the 
communities. The local education^ agencies had shown a great 
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interest in finding ways to expand their^ optidhg cSif^'^^ioally/ ' 
the State Board of Regents was mandated 'linder/tshd^^durgatp^ 
Act of 1969 to formulate* a *consoli9ated*appro^ph ^o alf-^'of ' ^ ;y 
ei^cationl • • * * x> *^ . ^ , 
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Goals and Objectives : 

A synthesis of statevdde and national information regarding Career 
Education was one of the goals of the' project. This goal v/as acconplished 
in conjunction with the task of developing a state of t^ie art Career 
Education paper. The two objectives involved the following duties: 

1, - Collecting infoimation through searches by the Rhode Island 

Irifonnation Center. 

2. Contacting other states re^rding information about Career 
* "^ucation programs and mterials. 

3* Visiting and interviewing teachers and administrators in 
^ wove than 30 Career Bducatio^^x)grams in Rhode Island. 
Conducting a survey concerning Career Education activities 
In all Rhode Island Elenentary and' Secondary schools. 
5. Attending Career Education conferences and meetings. 
^The developnient of three model types focusing on the specific 
Sblems of urban, rural ^nd subuitian settings was achieved thr^d5©l the 
cooperative efforts of the various sections of the State Department of 
Education. Both program developmer\t_and staff training for these projects 
were achieved threu^ the caribined efforts of over six sections of- the 
State Department of Education as e:Q)lained in the section of this 
report concerning the Bureau of Technical Assistance (BTA)» 

The three plans for the iirolementatlon of Career Education in three 
local school districts were tied in with the developtnent of the three 
models in the urban ccunnunity (Central Falls), the rural setting (Itorth 
Scituate) and the 'suburban area^Cuntoerland) . 



. career Eaucatlon .Conference Involving representatives ft™ each ' 

local education ^S^y m H^e I.la;^ ^ eoMucted on ^tovli>er 21 1977 
Over 300 t«ople ajtenied the conft,.nce to observe 16 Ca«er Bducatlon 
activities. 

Establishment of an advlso,^ c^ttee by the coonilnator of the 
project help^i to unite the Career ESuoatlon ^v«.nt 1. R^e IslaM 

Mdltlonal infon^tlon oonce:^ ^3 and objectives of the p^Ject 
is in the Results and Acconpllshn^nt, section of this report. • 
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Bureau of Technical Assistance (BTA) ^ 

Rhode Island was selected by the United States Office of EHucation to 
develop one of four pilot Ifeacher Center projects. The Rhode Island Teacher 
Center (RITC) is a collaborative and cooperative organizational structure 
. vMch has as its purpose the iinprovement of education for all children- 

llie coordinator of the Career^Education Project has been able to utilize 
the services and personnel of the Teacher Center to fulfill the requlrenients 
of the project. Due to the availability of these service? the results of the 
Career Education project objectives have had a greater iirpact on the develop- 
rent of Career Education in Rhode Island. I*feny achieven:ents have been rade 
in the area of Career Education other than the stated objectives of the 
•project, 

Services rendered by the Education Information Center (EIC) v:ere 
valuable in collecting Career Education data for the Career Educati^ Project. 
.Ihe EIC is a service conponent in the Bureau of Technical Assistance (STA) 
which operates a conprehensive state education infomatiai system lirJcing 
national, regional,* and local sources of iiifprniaticn to Rhode Island educators. 
Its' purpose is iii .facilitate and support educational renewal and plarji^d 
educational developnsnt by providing the educator v/ith critical inforrnaticn 
and- research utilization *servrceS".~; 

A key role in the delivery of ser^/ices from the RITC is played by*the 
Program Develoorsnt Unit. This upJ.t .was instnmontal in the develoorv^nt 
and Inolerrentation of the three Career Education node Is focusing on tne ^ 

- specific p'rcblerrs of urt>an, rural and suburban sett Lnrs. Acting; in a role 

X \ V ' 
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of service, advocacy and leadership to LocVl Diucational Agencies (LEA), 
the Prograni Dfevelopront consultants support a vital function of the State 
^Bduoational Agency'^ expanding role as an educational service and leadership 
organization, Tns focus of this role is iirplenientation of a diffusion 
system to serve prory^a^n development and educational irrpnSvement • Acting 
as a link betv.-een educational resources and'LEAs, ^the Program Developrent 
consultant provides for delivery of BTA services to support program/systems 
planning, developnent and irrplenent^tion in Rhode Is land^ school districts. 

The Alternate Learning Center (ALC) is the in-service training cc>:Tponent 
of the RITC and is designed to respond to the needs of educators by 
providing on-site training in local educational agencies \^). Its majo^ 
objective is the diffusion of validated educatio^ial program in Rhode Island 
schools which are responsive to their identified' needs, ^Four major ADC 
functions are: av^'areness, develoanental assistance, in-service trainir^g and 
program installation assistance. 

Ihe ALC has provided in-service training for more than ^0 percent of 

Rhode Island's educators from 85 pJercent of the local education agencies. 

Career Education traLning provided by the ALC for teachei;»s and administrators 

Involved 216 educators .from 9 different conrmnities. 
ft- • 

' \Vhlle in-service training is vievied as a vital step ,in the adoption 
or adaption of validated 'profjams,. the ultimate |:oal is installation of 
thes^ progr^r^. LEAs are .urged to utilize the assistance of the Program' 
l)evp<^^^;i^ consultants in developing arid installing educational progra-ns for 
ifliich in-service training may be but one conponent . 



0R3ANIZATIONAL STOJCTURE 

*As .a first step in institutionalizing successful Teacher Center ^ 
activities the Rhode Island Teacher Center (RITC) has been integrated 
into the Bureau of Technical Assistance (BTA) in the Rhode Island Department 
of Education. It operates in coordination with the Support Services and , 
Program Developrent Units in the BTA to provide a total system for delivery 
of services to local education agencies (LEAs), The primary conponents of 
the lync include: Needs Assessment, Alternate Learning Center and Competency 
Based Teacher Bducatic^Certification, 

Ifejor purposes of the RITC project, are: 

To develop a model for conprehensive needs assessment and to 

assist local education agency needs assessment. 

To conduct statewide needs assessment in the area of staff developnent. 

/ 

To link Rhode Island educators with national, regional arid loi^al 
sources of educational research and of new and validated approaches 
in education. ' 

. ■ / ■ 

To support and assist adoption/adaptation of validated educational 
programs vMch are consistent with local and statewide needs^ through 
in-seryice training in local education agencies. ■ ^: 

To study and develop a pilot perfomance based teacher education and 
certification system* 

On the following pagp is the organizational structure of the BTA. 
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Questionnaire : 

A Career Education Questionnaire was designed and staffed by a State 
Departnen^of Education conmittee. An. Introductory letter/questionnaire 
>/as sent to all Rhode Island principals of Elerentary and Secondary Schools 
(See Appendix A), 

There was a strong Indication from the processed Career Education 
questionnaires that there were many educators in Rhode Island who have very 
little or no knowledge of Career Education, its concepts, goals and 

•V 

objectives. 

Return Information: 

Questlonn^jres sent out - 373 
Questionnaires returned - 290 
Percent returned - 77? 

The information derived fron the questionnaires provided: 

^ 1. The number of Career Education programs in Rhode Island (as defined 

by the principal) 

2. Types of programs 

3# Number of teachers and students involved 

^. Source of funding ^ V 

5. ^ Reasons for not having a Career Education program 

6. Future plans for a Career Education program 

Career Education Curriculum Materials Ossification and Profile 

A Career Education evaluation curriculurrrn^fe^^^ classification and 

profile form was adapted by t^e coordimtor of the. project to be used by state 

« 

and local educators for evaluation. Career Education mterlals and programs 



could then be evaSiated * for fVirther use In the developntent and Ijiplemsntation 
of Career Education activities ' (See Appendix B) . ^ 

Career ^ucatlon Conference 

A Career Education conference was conducted on November 21, 197^ for 
superintendents. Career Education directors and teachers, and representatives 
from business. Industry and the public sector to nake them aware of the on- 
golftg Career Education activities In the United States and Rhode Island* 

Those attending the conference had the opportunity to hear two nationally 
prominent Career Education leaders" address the conference participants on 
Career Education activities and issues, to view selected Career ^ucat ion 

4 

projects, to discuss and interchange ideas with State Career Education 
leaders and become familiar vrf.th Career Education pro^'ams in Rhode Island* ' 
'^axteen local presenters were selected to demonstrate through various methods 
outstanding on-going activities* 

Close to 300 people attended the conference with representatives from 
31 of the 39 Rhode Island school districts . 

An evaluation and i?eeds assessment form was developed am^distributed 
to the conference participants, 'ihe needs assessment Iflfomation is being 
used by the State Department's Program Development Unit for further develop- 
ment of Career Education programs (See Appendix C)* 
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State of the Ai^t Paper 



A State of the Art paper was developed during the grant period. ^ 
Information concerning Career Education activities in Rhode Island was 
the major focus of the research. Ddvelopmentv^f the rpport involved 
♦visiting over 30 Career Education programs in the state and interviewing 
•Career Mucation directors and teachers. Information was colle(tted through 
searches by the Rhode Island Education Information Center ancT correspondence 
with Career- Education leaders throu^out the country. (See Appendix D) 
The gqals of the report were to: 

1. State a case for a Career Education progr^. 

2. Provide a review of Career Education programs in Rhode Island 
and the United States. 

3. Project the ^future for Career Education. 

Copies of the report are available for distribution to educators, 
business representatives and the public sector. An abstract ^f^^e n p 
and a request form was part of the infoxrotion folder given to eacIT 
Education Conference participant. 




CURRICULUM COORDINATOR 



, The coordinator of the Career Education Project was selected to repre- 
sent Bhode Island and attend the Northeast Network for Curriculum Coordination 
in Vocational-Technical and Career Education meetings . The Ndrfeheast Network 
lis one of 'seven regional groupings witfiln the National Network and consists 
of the states of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode j^Is land, Vermont, and the 
Ccnmonwealth of Puerto 'Rico^' Representatives of the participating states 
meet on a regular basis to set policy for the Network and for the New Jersey 
Curriculum Management Center,^ which' provides on-going curriculum resources 
to the Northeastern states. - • , 

As part of the NNCCBTE, the New Jersey ZVC acts as a clearingjiouse 
for the northeastern region, ensuring dissemination of iraterials obtained 
from the other cufriculum management centers and national distribution of 
materials developed within the region. 
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BHODE ISLAND CAREER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION- 

In the spring of 197^, a number of Rhode Island Career Education 
teachers met and formed a State Career Education Association, Ihe 
coordinator of the Career Education Project was asked to be on the board 
of directors to help d^-^^lop a constitution and by-laws for the association, 
The main purpose of the ^sociation is to foster further developnent of 
Career Education activities in Rhode Island, 

The Career Education Association has set a number of goals which will 
aid in the development of Career Education in Rhode Island and provide the 
opportunity for educators to acquire the tools, necessary in iirplementlng^ 
successful career programs. 

These goals are Just the beginning of established objectives that • 
hopefully will be integrated within the frarowork of the Department of 
Bducatiorr s policies and provide msaningfuj direction in Rhode Island 
Education. (See Appendix E) 

The goals are as- bellows v ^ ^ 

1, Tb fcicus a proportionate educational and financial effort in the 
. State of Rhode Island on Career Education and local and State 
Department and Hi^er Education. 
- 2* Tb help to evolve a definition for Career Education that everyone 

can relate to. ; - . ^ * ^ * - ^ 

3-. Tb allow for an interchang&Nof ideas, materials and support for 

career oriented programs. 
^. Tb initiate an edCi^ational partnership with professional and 
non-professional occupations which will lend itself to the total 
development of Career Education. 
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Workshops 

^l^irough the efforts of State Department of Education personnel and 
administrators at Rhode Island College, a Career Education workshop was 
cOTducted for teachers who were involved in Career Education activities. 
The workshop consisted of 30 teachers from the cities of Warwick ^ Cranston 
who attended one class per week for 15 weeks. Funds from tl^ecCareer 

s 

Education Project were used to finance the workshop. 

The 'workshop was designed to train the teachers involved in Career 
Education progranis. Activities were planned so that the participants would 
be able to carry out the goals and objectives of the grants received from 
Vocational Education funds and to enhance^he prograns already established ^ 
in the comnunitie^.. ^ 
Ar^aT covered by. workshop participants: 
1. XDevelopment of materials 
* 2. Strategies 

Method^ of instruction 
A'. Familiarization with conmercial material 
5. Understanding the Career Education concept ^ 
^. Team approach 
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CONFER ENCES 
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The coordinator attended a nurrfber of conferences «durihg the grant period, 

."^^ 

Infonnation collected •at the conferences was distributed through various 

channels to educators who would use .the materials and data for Career Education 

' ' ' * 

activities. / ' ' ' ^' 

*i • • ' ■ ' • 

Conferences afc<^endefl: ' / ^ * 

The purpose of the fi^llowing conferences is described on page 18, 

1. Three Northeast Networic Conferences 

January - IMversity of New Ilairpshlre, New Hanpshire \ ^' 

I4ay - Hartford, Connecticut * ' ^' ^ 

October - Albany, New York 

2. A National Conference for State Coordinators of Career Education 
was conducted by the Council of Chief State School Officers \x\ 
Dallas, Texas on April 29, 30 and May 1, 197^. 'The primary purpose 
of the conference was to acquaint the state directors/ccSordinators , 
with recent significant developments in Career Education. A- major . 
purpose was that, o'f providing a forum in vMch useful infonnation ^ 
was shared amDr^ the various participants. 

The Coordinator of the, Rhode Island project- had ari opportynity to 
observe, on a first-hand basis, the Skyline Center in Dallas. * 
( Educational opportunities, for the citizens of Dallas, hqive been ^ 
provided by the development of the multi-purpose facility. 

3. A >Iational Cfuiriculum Diffusion Seminar v;as conducted in May^ 197^ 
at Southern Illinois University. Ihe Seminar was sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education and' the State, of Illinois Division 
of Vocatiofial and Technical Education. - • 
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Each participant was able to. attend all of the nine General Sessions* 
Five Round P^cnAn Workshops were also scheduled so that each participant 
could be involved in^ the activities* In addition to, the General Sessions 
and the Round Robin Workshops ^ there were three of six I-llni Sessions available 
for participation, , j 

hbst of the activities at the S^ndmr involved' Career Education. Sone 
^ of the nfijor ar^as covered were as fo llows : „ , 



1. Career Av/areness 

2. Relating Vocational Education to Career Education 

3. Career Clustei*s ^ 

Curriculum Developrent and Diffusion ^ 
The Ifetional Conference on Career Education in >ferketing and Distribution 
was held in Boston^ !4assa^husetts on August 5 and 6> 197^. Ihe conference 
represented the culmination of the efforts of mor^ than a ^ear in developing 
^Jareer Education materials in marketing and distribution for use at "various 
leyels of^.education..^ 

Participants interacted with national leaders, in Career Education and 
* gained a greater under^tandLag of tow the concept was developing nationvrf.de 
for Mddle.and senior high schools. Ihe Conference provided a better under- 
standing of Career Education for seme participants. For others, it clarified 
sone misconceptions about Career Education. 

^The materials received contained useful information and helpful ideas. 
These consisted of written materials distributed by those in charge of the 
Conference and state materials that many of the participants b?*ou^t for 

Cei^^ion and distribution* Finally, the proceedings of the Conference 
. vlded each participant a written recori of the speech^ presented, a ' 



3unrary"of the workshop discusr-iorj>, a.-id,tr!5 /cricr; plans and efforts of the 
na 
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Advisory Committee : 

A Career Education advisory corrmittee was established to help promote 
and develop Career Education activities In Rhode Island. Ihe cormilttee 
inen4>ers were representatives from two local education agencies, the state 
eduiatlcsi agency and a post-secondary facility. 

Comnlttee meinbers: ■ ' • 

Janes Ryan, Director of -the East Pro vidence Career F/inr.ation Project, 

K— 12» * 

Orrln Laferte , Director of North Kingstown Career Education Project, 
K— 12» 

J ames Harrln^^ton , Consultant. Program Developnent Office, Rhode Island 
State DepartmenXof Education. 

Ronald Esposito , Coordinator, Career Education, Bureau of Social and 
Educational Services, Rhode Island College. 

William J. ^?lxon, Jr . , Coordirator of the Rhode Island Career Education 
Project. 

The conmittee's activities were directed towards the follovdng goals: 
^ 1. ' Uniting the Rhode Island Career Education movement through' 

interaction with Career Education teachers and administrators. 
. . 2. Planning a statewide Career Education Conference. 
3. Development of a Career Education Association. 

Ihe selection of Career Education information ^o be vised in 
' , the dQvelopnfent of- a data bank. 
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Three r-bdels 

. The goal is to establish three ncdels focusing on the specific problen^^ 
of urban, rural and three plans for the ijiplenentation of Career Education 
. in local school districts. Tne fVanework for program comparison is through 
a description of th^ canmnities represented, the goals and objectives 'they 
have selected, the teacher training irethodologies utilized, the procedure 

for achieving goals (organization, cui»iculam, teaching techniq ues and 

activities) and the methods of evaluation utilized in each. (See appereiix F) 

Bie report indicates that differences do exist in the Career Education - 
programs of the three deinographically different cor™ities. It is fairly 
difficult to determine whether these differences are a result of the 
demographics of because of the' differences of progra-n objectives, personnel, 
training, financial resources, or students. 

"Gel^ralizations of Career Education programs are hard to draw. ^ Ihe 
three models ihave both similarities and differences. The similarities 
involve using the broad Career Education concept to both notivate students 
and create in them -career awareness, self awareness, and better decision- 
making skills. .The differences seem contingertt upon tne individual 
teacher, the comnitment of the school system, and nost Ijiportantly, upon 
ihe geographic and denpgraphic makeup of each comrunity . - Vne relative \ 
differences of rural, urban ar^d suburban demographics contribute to' -.the 
dl/ferent approaches of both methodolog/ and content. ' ' * 

Tfie success of the three diverse progra-ns is attributable to the 
cooperative efforts of the various secticJhs of the State Department of 
Education. Both program development ard staff training for the projects were * 
achieved throu'^Ti the confined efforts cf --re 'than =ix mits of the State' ' 
Department, ' * ' 



its third year and then, vdll make the decision for possible expansion. 

t 

. These three coimunities, as well as any other interested comrnmity 
in Rhode Island,* vdll continue to receive maxinura support for development 
and training of Career Education programning. Plans for this support 
include minit-grants. Part D Vocational Education funds, Snd Alternate 
Learning Center funded in-service training. Ihe latter program insures 
that any corrmunity in Rhode Island that is interested in the Career ^ 
-Efecatiwx g^€fit^4^as-a-^ h anc e t o ^explore.- ard_dexapoA^Jjlabl g p ro^gin . 




During the initial' proposal development stage each coimiunity had the 
assistance of consultants from. the Program Developuent Unit. "Ihe consul- 
tants aided each comnunity in planning, writing, submitting and defending 
Xhe program to be^ funded. » 

At the same tims» the services of a second' unit of the State Depart- 
msnt of Education were being utilized. The Education Ir^ormation Center (EIC) 
searched all pertinent infonrntion that was needed by the three conmmities 
in developing a valid program proposal . 

Ihe Vocational Office of the State Department provided funds for the 
three progr^. Training mDniesjv^ a^ cooperative effort of the following: 

1. State Department of Education Career Education Project (Grant 
^ #OE-CD-73-3009) 

2. Alternate Le£ 

3. EPDA funds throu^the State Vocational Office 
'It. State Department of Education In-Service Training funds , 
Because of the cooperative funding and assistance provided by the 

various units of the State Department of Education, the three comnunities 
have been assured the basic support necessary for developnent and ' 
continuance of the programs.. Ihe future expansion of the programs appears 
to be assured because of both comnunity and local adminstrative support. 

It is iiiperative for the success of any Career Education program 
that the school administrators and the comainity demonstrate active and 
visible Support. Continual supp6rt from the State Department will , 
aid these three comnunities in maintaining and expanding their respective 
programs ./fiotti Cumberlani and Central Falls have active plans to expand 
to full K-12 programs . Scituate will develop the present program during 
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Duties and Responsibilities ; 

* * 

Ttie Coordinator of the Career Bducalion Project has had many additional 
tasks and duties to perform during the grant period. Due to the type of role 
the Cooixiinator has played in the organizational structure of the Rhode Island 
State Department of Education, he has had to assume other responsibilities. 
Ihe following is a list of these responsibilities including the ones stated in 
the project proposal. 

1.^ f^velop a Career Education state of the art p^er; , 

2; Ccmunicate vdth other states and collect infom^ition regarding Career 

Education programs; 
3. Observe activities in Career~Education projects in the state; 

Collect iriforrnation abmt Career Education thrcu^ searches by the Rhode 

Island Information Center; 
5. Conduct a survey concerning' Career Education activities in all Rhode Island 



•Island; . ' 
9. Distribute information concerning* Career Education to educators in the state; 



Elementary and Secondary schools; 
6. Attend a selected number of natidnal and regional Career Education 




10* Prepare Career .Education reports for USOE; 

Establish a Career Education Advisory Committee; 

12. Meet with Advisory Ccnroittee members; ' ^ 

13. Serve as Career Education consultant for the State Department of 



Education; 



1^1. Answer all requests regardliig Career Education inforaation; 

15. Assist external evaluator ih determining Career Education projTct ' ~ 
effectiveness; 

16. Serve on variotis cormittees related to Career Education and curriculum 
development; 

» 

17. Develop Career "Education models focusing on the specific problems of 
urban, rural and suburban settings; 

18. Establish plans for the implementation of the mDdels; 

19. Serve, as liaison vdth the National Career Education Office, USOE. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOWCNDATIONS 

Due to the existence of the Career Eaucation Project many acconplish- 
ments have been made in furthering the develop«nent of Career Education 
activities in Rhode Island. Other than fulfilling the stated goals and 
objectives of the project, a strong comradeship among Career Education 
leaders and teachers has been developed during the past year. Ihe estab- 
lishment of a Career Education association with over 100 monbers is an 
exanple of this trend. It vdll take tljie before the impact of some of 
the other project activities can be measured and evaluated. 

A, f - 

^ .\ Ihe State Department of Education has been active in providing in- 
service training for educators, and grant support to local educational 
agencies for the establishment of pilot projects. Although the demand 
for Vocational Education funds for Career Education projects have increased 
each year, the'State does jxit have a comprehensive Career Education program 
throu^ut an entire school system. The three major programs in Rhode Island 
are in the Pawtuckfet, East Providence and North Kingstown comnunities . 
Vftiile these Career ^Education projects eficonpass K-12 students, each project 
is on a pilot basis with certain selected populations, or as a supplementary 
aspect of the curriculum. Nfany communities have started a great variety 
Qf Career Education programs, with or without Federal-State financial support, 
which are but pieces of a fully inplemented program. 

Further development and expansion of Career Education activities in 
Rhode Island depends on many factors. Some ave.pis considered to be iirportant 
are as follows: . ' •* 

!• Developnent' and inplenentation of a State Career Education plan. 
Evaluators of nine Rhode Island Career Education Projects durin>; 

3G. 



197^ reconmended a State Career Education Plan. Iheir reconmendation 
is based on the fact that many project directors requested that their 
specific duties or functions in inplanenting a program for their 
system be specified (New England Research Center for Occupational 
Education, 197^). A guide with a stated rationale, specific duties 
•detailed, -IjnplenBntation strategies specified, and a means for 

• 

assessing the effectiveness of the programs is sorely needed for 
the State of Rhode Island. ;. 

2. More financial support by tjie federal, state and local educational 
agencies for career education activities. 

If and when the State Career Education. Plan is developed, the ironey, 
for functioning should be accessible. Educators mist first be 
willing to do a needs assessment survey of their ov-n coimiunities 
to, show cause for financial support . Our educational nferit , at 
present, is in question. 

3. Further acceptance of the Career Bdupation concept by school 
administrators, teachers, p'arents and the public sector. 

' , If numbers 1 and '2 are acconrolished, acceptance by the school 
and public will follow. Again, we must show need and be able to 
, demonstrate a viable plan for lirplernentation. This is a strong 
rationale for having a Rhode Island Career Education Association. 
Until the above statements become a reality, the Career Education move- 
men^ in Rhode Island the the United States fape many -obstacles. In orxler to 
achieve total integration of CaX^er Education as a delivery system in our 
educational institutions; it is vital that these three condJ.tions be 
acccmpllshed. 
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SUMMARY '4 

American educators are faced with a great challenge. In order to 
help our youth and adult population to ''become what they can become" our 
educational institutions must adjust to the needa of society and the world 
of work. As a response to this call, Career Education activities have 
been developed and Implemented throughout the country. , During the past three 
years. Career Education has doronstrated its acceptability to educators and 
society. Unfortunately, Career Education has not been Implemented into all 
educational programsT''^bi-c3nie^ for Career Education to become a vehicle 
for educational refom, there must be conplete integration of Career Education 
excepts ''into the total operation of all American Education. 

Career Education offers, students opjwrtunities to meet all the basic 
hum^n needs - security, .survival, belonging, self-esteem, and self-actualiza- 
tion. Ihrough Career Education activities, schooling experiences will 
provide involvement and relevance because hiin^ needs will determine the 
purposes and priorities of education. A sense of direction has been provided. 
As educators, v/e now need a united, cohesive effort to make Career Education, 
in which all the arts of education are integrated, a national reality. 
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UNIVERSITY OP-RHODE ISL/\ND 
KINGSTON, Ra. 02881 



Department of Education • 705 Chafoe Building • 401.792-25G4 



Mr. William Nixon 

Career Jlducation Coordinator 

R.I. State Departm^t 

of Education 

Providence, RI 02908 

Dear Bill: 



March 12, 1975* 



Attached is the final evaluation report^. 

In our estimation^ you have completed the requirements of the 
program in a most successful manner. 
» 

If you name any questions, do not hesita^te to contact me or 
Drs. Purnell, or MacMillan. 



\ 



Sincerely J 





William F. Kelly, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
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Evaluation 

> 

The eiraluation of this project entailed both formative and summative 
analyses of Its various product and process objectives. ^ The methods for 
performing the evaluation consisted of interviewing project staff at .crltlcal> 
stages and providing feedback and atter^lng meetings and relevant functions 
designed by the staff. Tcie initial meetings with the project coordinator 
ar^ director were used to formulate. the key project objectives ab^ut which 
the evaluators would Interact primarily witfi the staff. Target dates for . 
conducting these (approxlTately 13) meetings were established and were 
supplemented with numerous telephone conversations. Tt]e objectives specified 

•V- 

for evaluation Involvement were identified f^m the aims of the original . " 

proposal to be: • ^ , ' 

^ 1. Develop a "state of the art" paper on Caree^ -Education in 
Rhode Island. (See Appendix D.) 

2. Develop three useable Career Education Models. (See 
Appendix F. ) ^ 

3. Hold a Career Education Conference for representatives of all 
the LEAs ^ Rhode Island. (See* Appendix C.) • ^ 

^1. Establish and work with' a Career Education' Advisory Committee 
regarding the first three objectives. 

In overview, the three members of the evaluation team have determined 

*^that each of these objectives we^e cdnpleted successfully to a satisfactory r 

or better degree. Each of the objectives w be commented on separately 

in detail in the pages that follows At this point, however, recognition should 

, be given to the several valuable ways in which the pro^ct exceeded its 

basic expectations in that: ' ^ \ . 

!• It 'established a functioning Rhode Island Career Education Association. 

,2. It held a Career Education Workshop*. 



3. It involved staff in numerous national and regional Career 
Education conferences. 

It enabled the project coordinator to serve as the Career 
Education consultant for the State Department of Education. 

1. State of the Art Paper 

The evaduators assessed the state of the art of Career Education 
for Rhode Island paper to be very well documented, utiliz:^ necessary 
support data to substantiate the need for and significant value of a 
comprehensive career education profsram. The paper presents a counter- 
argument to the popular stereotype that career education is concerned only 
vdth vocational-occupational training and not with the academic areas by 
carefully defining what career education is, what it encoirpasses, and what 
it does and does not intend to do. Clearly presented diagrams and three- 
dlit^nsional models are used to define and describe the various stages and 
populations of a model career education program. , ' 

Ihe paper contains the re'sults of a survey of career education programs 
in other, states and of a survey of the programs in Rhode Island school 
systems . Part one provides a synthesis of a unified approach- to career 
•education in Rhode Inland, which was the major purpose of thia project. 
Part two of the paper presents detailed ciccounts of the findings from the 
intrastate and interstate surveys • The total product represents the highly 
succe$sful completion of a very complex and arduous task. 

2. Career Education Nbdels . 

Three conprehensive models of career education were developed and 
operationalized in three, Rhode Island conminities: Scituate, Cumberland 
and Central Falls. These are three very different commmities in relation 
to their geography, socio-economic level, and general, jittitudes toward 



L . 

education. Provisions for,* these divergent characteristics have been 
incorporated into each of the programs -and are refleated-in a comparison 
among the three sets of specific objectives, goals, and evaluation designs.. 

The original intent of this project was to produce three K~12 career 
education models from the review and to, identify locations. .for .Held 
testing Implernentation of the nxxlels. A review of Appendix F will show w 
that the project exceeded the original intent by participating in the 
actual funding and training operations of the implementation of the three 
^models. The needs of the three communities warranted the shift to tvjo K-6 
(Scituate and Cumber 3^d) and one junior and senior high school (Central 
Palls) nr)dels. T^is shift was con^ic^ered more realistic than creating three 
K-12 career education models. 

3. Rhode Island Career Education Conference 

A member of the evaluation team attended the statewide Career Education 
Conference held on November 21, 1Q7^» -The conference was v;ell attended by 
relevant groups, indicating a significant , Interest in career education. The 
reactions of attendees are reported in Appendix^ C of this report. The^ 
questionnaires gathering these data were administered daring the conference. 

A broad representation of Rhode Islanders actually Involved in and 
potentially interested in career education attended the conference. Their 
i^^sponses to the evaluation Instrument depicted the various aspects of the 
conference as having been highly ^ccessful. Most respondents agreed that 
the' * needs were met, the tline was very well spent, and the presentations 
were excellent • An appreciable percentage (^5^) could have used more time 
for questions and clarification and about ^6^ felt they could have use^ 
more opportunities ^or personal interaction. The last two items may be 



taken to indicate a need for additional conferences and a high degree ^of 
interest* Ninety-six percent expressed the feeling that this conference 
was better than most than they had attended.^ The setting for the conference 
was geographically central. 

% . . 

k. Career Education Advisory Corpittee 

Five nembers of f^^oups interested in and active in career education 
in Rhode Island Were selected -to corrorise this representative Career 
Education -Advisory Board. Tne board successfully helped organize various 
activitiesjDf the project, including the statewide conference, the establish- 
ment^ of a Rhode Island Career Education Association, and the developnsnt of 

♦ 

a data bank. The e valuators concurred v.lth the selection of the irerribers of 
this board and felt that they cormanded^tl^^^preciable knowledge of and 
practical experience with the nxiltlile facets of career education iji the 
state, the region, !and the nation. ^ 
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APPENDIX A 



CAREER EDUCATION CUESTIOin^:AIRE RSPORT 



. • On January 31, 1974 a career education auestionnaire v;as 
sent 'to all elementary and secondary school principals in 
Rhode Island to dotern>.ine the status of career education in 
the State. The follovihg data was compiled from the responses 
received from the principals. 



Number of .Cuestionnaires Mailed 
Number of Cuestionnaires Returned 
Percent Returned 



373 
306 
82% 



Th^principals who did not resoond v;ere contacted by the Coordinator 
of the Career Education Project three weeks after the cuestionnaires 
were mailed. Approximately 20% or 77 of the, total sent out claimed 
that they did not receive the ruestionnaire. A second ruestionnaire 
was 'sent to each. ' ' , 

Number indicating that there is ^^^ome"x;^eer education activity m 
their school. • ' ' * 



142 Yes 



14& No 



48 • No Response 



If Yes, which of the following j^est describes these activities 
(check as many as applicabl^)>:- 



D. 



A planned curriculum with specific 
goal^ and -objectives 

1^ planned unit, with specific ^oals 
and objectives 

A^ general awareness philosophy 
integrated in all aspects of 
learning 

A general av/^reness ohilosophy. 
integrated in one subject area 

I 

An insxruc'^v^r-^'? '^-'ni.or'=\"^.orv ^ 
approec?! :\o !rfino«:: goals 

or objectives 
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Other (Please soecify) 



4/ 



One 
Class 


More Than 
One Class 


ilntire 
Buildinc: 


•6 


34 


S 


12 


33 


J 

_ ^ 




34.- 




3 


24 


t 
0 






\ 






1 * 1 



Approximately how many teachers are involved in some phase o£ 
career education? 

1.167 Total 

Approximately how many students are involved in some phase of 
career education? ^ 

34.783 T otal Number 

What grade levels does this encompass? 

r 

99 K -6 , ' 25 7-9 14 1 0-1-2 * 

165 N o Response ' 3 O ther 

Approximately how many hours per week are devoted by teachers 
to career education? 

* 

52 1 /2 hour - 5 hours 10 6 hours - 10 hours 

55 O ther 189 N o Re^sponse 

How long has this Career Education program been operating in 
your building? • 

37 1 Year 2 1/2 Year 30 2 Years 

10 3 Years 43 Other Comments 184 N o Response 



^What is .the source (s) of funding for your program? 

12 F ederal 33 L ocal * 4 S tate ' 

16 C ombination 60* O ther 181 N o Response 

If there are no career education programs in your school, a^re you' 
or any of your staff planning to develop career education orograms 
in your school? .* * ' 

103 Y ds' 73 N o 6 O Jbher 124 N o 'Response 

Would you liKe to receive information concerning career education? 

' 26 2' Y es 22 N o 21 N o Response 1 O ther 



William Nixon, Coord 
Career* Education Pro 
March 16, 1974 
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CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERiALS 
CLASSIFICATION AND PROFILE 



Title 



Author (s) 



Availability Mode HC_ 
Publisher 



MF 



Other 



Place of Publication 



Copyright Date_ 

Revised 

Cost 



No. Pages 



Single Item 



1 



fV— 



Type of Material 
(Check Appropriate *I terns) 
Activity unit 
Bibliography 
Educational model 
Curriculum guide 

Guidance information • 
Evaluation instrument 
Instructional unit 
Instructor's guide/manual ^ 
Program organization/operation « 
Research report 
Occupational cluster unit 
Student activity manual workbook* 
Supplementary material 
Book 

Simulation games 

Other - (specify) 




2. 



)line Area 
fthan 2 items) 
Jges 



Content/Discij 
(Check noln? 

Foreign Lang^ 

Language arts 

Mathematics 

J Science 

Social studies 

Fine arts 

, Health/ physical 'education 

Career education 

1. Agriculture/natural resources 

Business/office/distributive 

education 

Health occupations 

. Consumer/homomaki^g 

Industrial education/arts 

Vocational education (general ) 

Recreation 

Technical education 

ij^nterdisciplinary approach 



•3. USOE Career Education. Cluster 
Classification (Check Appropriate 
Items) 

Business & office 

: Marketing & distribution 

Communications ^nrl media 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Agri-business & natural res 

Marine science 

Environmental control 

Public service 

Health 

Hospitality & recreation 

Personal services 

Fine arts & humanities 

__Consumer'& homemaking 
Applies tQ all 

4. Grade Level Difficulty Range 
(Check Appropriate Grades)- 

K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 



5. Population Served 

(Ch'eck Appropriate Items) ^ 

Administrators 

Student ('Reg., Disadvantaged, 

or Handicapped) 

Instructional Personnel- 

. Non-Instructional Personnel 

Parents 

iComjrunity at large 

Other 



Jspecify) 



• -2- . 

ASSESSMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 



I. OBJECTIVES ' Yes 

A. Are there objectives stated for the use of the material? 

1. General objectives? 

2. Instructional objectives? • 

3. If stated "in behavioral terms, do the objectives 
specify: - . ' 

(a) The type of behavior? 

(b) Conditions under which it will appear? 

(c) Level of performance expected? 

B. What appears to be the source of* the objectives (both 
stated and implicit objectives)? 

1. ; Are the objectives related to a larger frame of 

instruction? 

2. Are the objectives specific to a subject skill? 

3, Are the objectives related to a broader behavioral 
pattern that is to be developed over a period of 

time? 

4, 'What seems to be the emphasis of the objectives: 

(Check as many as are appropriate) 

(a) Attitudinal ' 

Cb) Motor skills 

' (c) Cognitive development skills 

(d) Subject skills 



sC>. 




.C. Quantitative rating: objectives 

Directions: Please make an X on the rating scale below at the point 
that represents your best judgement on the following criteria. 
^ . -Please place the X ON a specific- point. 



T 



Objectives— vague, 
unclear, or m-issing. 
Those, Included not 
useful. Fails to 
distinguish between 
general & instruc- 
tional objectives, 
mixes various types 
of objectives, con- 
fusing to teacher. 



Average, some Of the 
criteria for objec- 
tives met, some 
missing, at times 
inconsistent, objec- 
tives only partially 
operational for 
classroom teacher. 



Objectives are stated 
clearly and in behavioral 
terms. ^ Both general and 
Instructional objectives 
are- stated in a cpnsistent 
conceptual framework. 
Excellent, one of the best, 
useful for a teacher.' 



ORGANIZATION OF THE MATERIAL (SCOPE AND SEQUENCE) 

A. Has a task analysis been made of the material and some 
relationship specified between tf\e tasks? 

If a task analysis has been made, what basis was used 
to organize the materials: (check as many as are 
appropriate) * " 

1. SimlHe to complex 



B. 



C. 
D. 



2. General to specific 

3. Logical order 

4. Chronology 

Is there a basis for the scope of tha) materials included 
in the instructional package? 

I5 there a recommended sequence? 



1 



What is the ba*^i$ of the recommended sequence? 
(Check as many as are appropriate) 

a* 

(a). Interrelationships of the subject 



^(b) Positive reinforcement and progmnjied sequence 

(c) Open ended development of a generalization 

(d) Other (please specify) , 



Yes No 



E. Quantitative rating: 
/ sequence). 



organization of the materials (scppe and 



Directions! Please make an X -on the rating scale below at the 
point that represents 'your best judgemeat on the following 
criteria. Please place the X ON a specific point- 



1 



Sequence illogical or 
unstated, teacher is 
left to puzzle it out. 
Does not appear to 
have subjected 
material to any . 
analysis to build an 
instructional design. 
Scope is uncertain, 
seems to contradict 
sequence. Little, 
help unintentionally' 
to teacher, or chil- 
dren in organizing 
material. 



Average' in organisa- 
tion • Some help but 
teacher must supply 
much of organization- 
al sequence. Scope 
somewhat limited, may 
be too narrow (or^ 
broad). Sequence is- 
not detailed enough 
and may not have been 
tested with a range 
of childrerrr 




Excellent org^nizatlTbij 
of scope and sequence. 
Conceptually developed 
based on a consistent 
theory; task analysis 
or other appropriate 
investigation has been 
done. Tested for 
appropriateness of 
recommended sequence. 



III. METHODOLOGY 

A. Is the methodological approach, if suggested, specific 
to the mode of transaction? 

1. Dpes^the mode of transaction: 
(Check as many as appropriate) 



Yes No 



(a) 



Rely upon teacher-centric method (largely / 
teacher directing?) 



- (b) Rely upon pupil-centric method (largely 
self-directing?) 

(c) Combination of active and passive 
participation by the. students? 

(d) Direct Students' attention to method of 
learning as well as the learning product? 

, (e) Provide for variation amaing students— uses 
several approaches to method? 
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,B. Quantitative rating: methodology. 

Directions: Please make an X on'the rating scale below at the point 
that represents your best judgement on the following criteria. Please" 
place the X ON a specific point. 



t T 



Very little help is 
given on methodology, 
or methodology is too 
abstract and complex 

' for most students and 
•teachers . Me thodol ogy 
appears to be unre- 
lated to content and 

. an afterthought in 
the learning package. 
Too active or passive 
for most .students. 

/Teacher required to 
participate fully 
with too many students 
at -every step. Does 
not have appropriate 
methodology for 
variety of learning 
ability among 
students. 



Gives help to the 
teacher, but WQU]d 
like more. Some 
students would be 
able to cope with 
suggested methodo- 
logy but others 
not. Doesn't 
appear to have' been 
widely field- tested. 
Teacher has to work 
out variety for 
students with 
special learning 
difficulties. 



Uses a variety of modes 
in the transactions.. 
Does not chain a teacher . 
to a mode without reason, 
but provides assistance for 
different abilities. 
DescrijDes the field test 
of the methcrdology. 
Teachers will find methodo- 
logy easy to use and believe 
students will respond. 
Methodology is part of goals 
•of instruction and not just 
vehicle for content. • * 



IV. EVALUATION 



A. Are there recommended evaluation procedures In 
* instructional package? • 



the 



Yes No 



1. What do the evaluation procedures emphasize? 
(Check as many as aopropriate) 



(a) Cognitive skills_ 
, (b) Subject skills 



(c) Psychomotor skills 



(d) Affective responses 



2. Are the evaluation procedures compatible with the 
objectives? 
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3. Are evaluation .procedures devel-oped for'several different 
levels: (C)ieck as' many as appropriate) 

(a) Immediate feedback evaluation for the pupil 



(b) Evaluation for a variety of the areas in #1 
above and over a period of time • 



(c) Immediate feedback evaluation for the 
teather 



Dqes the evaluation give attention to both'product 
and process learning? 1 V 

C. Is theVe information on/now' evaluatiori procedures 

were tested and developed? 

» «i 

D. Quantitative rating: evaluatiqn 

c 



Yes No 



Directions: Please make ^ro X on the rating scale below at the. 
point that ^represents yqur bfest judgement on the following criteria. 
Place the X ON a specific point. 



1 



Haphazard in approach. 
Product and process 
learning either * 
entirely neglected or 
confused. Lists items, 
but poorly constructed, 
no evidence of testing 
of evaluation approach. 
Students receive no 
assistance through 
feedback. Fails to 
recognize and examine 
different types of 
learning where 
appropriate. 



Some examples, given, 
range af evaluation 
limited. Samples 
given but sketchy & 
limited. Teacher 
'finds useful that 
which ^is given, but 
needs more examples. 
Evaluation is limited 
to product or process. 
Unsure on whether 
evaluation has ever 
been tested,, but 
seems logical though 
limited in types of 
learning examples. 



^ 

Many suggestions aad 
helps in evaluation 
for the teacher. Has 
criterion reference 
procedures where 
appropriate. Student 
obtains assistance in 
learning through 
feedback evaluation. . 
• Gives attention to 
several kinds of 
learning, consistent 
with objectives. of 
learning'package. 



COMMENT 

A. Draw up an overall statement of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
material as an instructi(^al package. Prepare your statement as if 
it were to be addressed to your fellow classroom teachers who ar£ 
going to use it to make a decision on these instructional materials. 



B. Quantitative rating: overall assessment of material. 
• -' 
, Directions: Please place an X on the point in ihe rating scale 
which best represents your overall judgement of these materials* 
Place the X ON the specific point; 



T 



Poorly designed, concep- 
tually v/eak and incon- 
sistent or haphazard 
design* Does not appear 
to have been field 
tested: inaccurate 
assumptions*^ about 
children who will be 
using material. Over- 
priced, underdeveloped, 
a bad bargain. 



Has strengths and 
weaknesses, but 
most teachers would 
find satisfactofV* 
On the balance 
comes out about . 
average, would need 
considerable supple- 
mentary effort by 
teacher. A cOmpro-- 
mise of price and 
a^vai lability. 



Excel I'g^t, one of 
the best by comparison 
with other material . 
Theoretically strong & 
carefully field tested. 
Show consistent instruc 
tional design. Would 
recommend highly; well 
worth the price. 
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. APPENDED C 

* 

Results of &arvey ; 

REACTION TO CAREER EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



. All information received on this questionnaire will be held in the 
strictest confidence; v/e ask for your name in Section II only for the 
purpose of followinr; the conference with individual assistance in areas 
of indicated interest. 

All data resulting from this survey will be used to aid in the further 
development of Career Education activities in Rhode Island. Your timely 
ccxjperation and assistance in this project ,is appreciated. 

If you wish to make comments about individual items or the 'survey in 
general, use the margins, reverse sides or attach a separate sheet; your 
additional comments are solicited and appreciated. ^ ^ 



1. ' Do you feel that the Career Education Conference was planned with your 

needs in mind: i 

( •) 1^ ' ( ) 11.7? ( ) 38.7? ( ) ^8.6? 

irrelevant extremely , 

to current needs relevant to 

, current needs 

2. Did the conference adequately use the -time available? 

( ) 0% ( ) 3.7% ' ( ) 29.7!? ( ) 66.6% 

time wasted ^ ^ time very 

well spent 

3. Were the presentations clear and intelligible? 

i ) 1% ' . ( ) ^.5!!! ■ ( ) 52.2? ( ) l\2,3%. 

pofirly presentations 

presented ■ excellent 

' 'bid' you. have anough time to ask questions or seek clarifications? . 

(- ) 25M ( ) 19.8? . ( ) .3^.2? ( ) 21.6? 

too rushed good time 

* , allowance 

'X 

5. Did you have the opportunity to discuss each of the career education' 
activities personally with the prresenters? 

LLiHsi ^ ^ . ( ) 36.9^ ^ \ n.2% ^ 

no personal ^ ^ much personal 

interaction , , interaction ^ 



^ 6, Rate this conference (in general) in carparisbn vri.th other conferences yoiT 
have attended. 

( ) OJ ( ) ( ) 36? ( ) 59.5? 

wal?se than * better than 

Boost most 

< 

* ?• Please list v^hat jjpu perceived to be the three major objectives of the 
conference. Start vfith the nx)st inportant objectives.* 

^b3t liiportant: 1. A chance to see vri^t is gplng on in Career Education 

in Rhode Island and the United States. 
^ 2. Careet^ Education awareness - goals and objectives 

•3- ' . • ' 



B. nea?^ list the parts oT the conference tMt you llKed the n^st . start vath 
the best part: , . ^ 

Best part: 1, Presentations of the various programs 



2. 

3. ^ 



9. Please list any dissatisfactions which you rfiay have had vdth the conference, 
starting vdth the rost serious dissatisfaction. 

Most serious: 1. Not enough tine to interact v/lth the presentors. 

2. ; 

■ ■. ' ■ -3. : y 



0 



Note: 



Answers to questions 7, 8 and 9 indicate the consensus of opinion. 
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append;ex Ci 

CAREEK EDUCATION Ca^PEREMCE 
NOVS'BER 21, 197^ 
PROGRAT^ 



m ELg-eTTARY : SO. BALLROOM 

— Scituate School Departnent - North Scituate Elementary School 
^ Kindergarten - Personal Ser/ices 

June^iSa^leLTl Pro^c^a-n Director - ; 

Vary Poole, Kinderciarten Teacher 
Terry Collins - Teacher Aide 



3CNTARY: SO. BALLRXM 



East Frbvldence iSchool Departrnent - Orchard St. School - Grade 6 ~ 
107th Recycling Center - A Career Experience in Integrating Basic Skills 
James Ryan - Career Education Project Director - K-12 
Bernard Fagundes - Career Education Teacher 



lOR HIGH SCHOOL: SO. BALLROa^l 



Pavstuclcet School Departrjent " . - . ^ 

Career Exploration Cluster - E>:ploration of Occupations 

Dr* Edv/ard Itelucci - Director of Vocational Education and Career. Development 
Michael DeVonis - Jenks Junior High School Teacher 
Frank Lannon - Student 

Michael Breten -student . ^ ' 



SCHOOL: R:^. 201-202 



* North Kingstov.-n School Departnient - North Kingstown High School 

• Career ' PlQceT/ent at the Kigi School Lqvel 

Christian Cherau - IVincipal - iJorth Kingstov.n High Sbhool 
* 

saxx)L: r:4. '201-202 ' ' .^:v^w^: r.:^ • - . 



St> Fary^s Acaderyv - Bay Viev/ - Piverside 

Comnunity Classroom - Career Exploration 

Sister yary Eemard 'McCarji - Director of Career Education 

Bay Vie;; Students 

Patricia D'AL-^^ida - Povar iVnlrial Kosbital - Veterinarian 
Laureen Quarrjito - Jonriston Police Department - Law 
-Cathleen -Sloan - Fatina Hcsoital - fedical Field 



Robin ?eZh - :l\:Yicrnce ::cin'l!:r:}Oi^ icutri Ccip - Scciali. V/ork 



J. 







)I™ERIZED career TNK)R:4ATI0M SERVICE: RM. 201-202 


' 1 


Rhode Island Junior College 

Charles C. D'Arezzo - Innovative Learning. Systems Director 
^ Robert Perrello - CX^I^S- Suoervisor 

* Dr. Gerald D. Fontaine - Pro^Tam Director 




rURAL RESOURCE - VIDEO PRCGRA.M: RM. 201-202 


jf 


IMversity of Rhode Island 

Dr. Donsad E. ?-i:Crei?^it - Progran Director 

Paul Roselli 


it 


• •• . ■ • i 


1 


r. CHANNEL 36^ m. 301-^02 




Rhode Island State Department of Education - Educational' T.V. Services 
Riilding Television Into Career Education Projects 
. Adrienne Dowling - Instructional T.V. Consultant ^ 




w • 

1 ' . 
J4 LIBRARY: m. 301-302 


1 


- Rhode Island State Departrent of Education 
Judy Edsal - Consultant 


i ' 


EER EDUCATIOll PROJECT FOR "KCTG BASED" ADULTS: 301-302 ' 


^ ] 
I 

I ' 


Career Counseling for Adults ' 
Peggy'' Gardner - Cormunity Infonnation l)irector 
Alfred Santaniello Director of Counseling 
Barbara V/ilson - Director of Infonnation Unit 


- it 

• 1^ 

1 ; 


DAVID L. LIVERS: M. 301-302 


1. ; 


Open Discussion ^ ' ^ , 
Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 
Illinois State University 

i , 


i-i 


V 

iGING INSTPUCnOMAL CMM«3EJ RT^. '\01^i\Ci?-—-^ - /- . 




North Kingstwn School Departnent 

Orrin Laferte - Career Education Project Director - K-12 

« 


— * ■ ! 

I 


HER TOAEJrra: KL ^101-^402 


Rhode Island College 
^ Dr. Ronald Esposito - Career Education CoprdiAator 


• ^ 

• * 

■ 


♦ * « * ^ * 





IDGRAT^ EVALUATION: BIA. il01-il02 



Bhode Island College 

Dr, Murray H, Finley Jr* - Counselor Educatioi Department 

pmom Riccio ; m. iioi-^02 

Open Discussion 
^ hx>fessor of iiiucai^ion 
Ohio State Univereity 

5 ROLE OF THE GUID;c:CS COU:;SHLOR B; career EgUCmON ; so, BALLROOM 

Diana DiSanto • Eleinentary Career ^[ucation Guidance Counfeelo^ - 

Cunfcerland School DepartnBnt / 
Elizabeth Farrell - Junior High Career Educa tion Guidance qounsglon 
East Providence School Dlgpartnent 
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CAREER EDUCATION CONFERENCE ' ' * 
NOVEMBER 21, 1974 
PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


8:C0 - 8;30 


REGISTRATION AND COFFEE - BALLROOM 


8:45 - 9:30 


- SOUTH BALLROOM '■ ' '■ ^ ■ 

• SS^^IJ"?^- ^^^^^^ ^' '^S^^'LI^JE - ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, -1?. I.' 
DR. DAVID L. LIVERS, -PROFESSOR OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION " 
ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY - CAREER EDUCATION OVERVIEW < 


"^"""^"""^^ROGRAM 
■ TIME • 

t 


PROGRAM #1 
SOUTH BALLROOM 


PROGRAM §2 
ROOM 201-202 


PROGRAM #3 
ROOM 301-302 


P 
R 


1 9:30 - 10:45 


GROUP 1 


^ GROUP 2 


■ GROUP 3. 


G 


10:45 - 12:00 • 


GROUP 2 ' 


GROUP 3 


.GROUP 4 

1 


G 


12:00 / 1:00, 


LUNCH - NORTH BALLROOM 




] 


IrOO - 1:30 


GENERAL SESSION - NORTH BAILROOM 

DR. ANTHONY RICCIO, -PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY - CAREER DECISION MAKI^JG IN CONTEMPORARY SOC 


. 1:30 - 2:45 


GROUP 3 


GROUP 4 


GROUP 1 




• 2:45 - 2:50 7' 


COMPLETE. EVALUATION FORMS - TO BE COMPLETED. & COLLECTED IN L 


AST PR( 


2:50 - 3:30 J 


nnn. crnr r- ' INTERACTION WITH PRESENTERS 1 
POOL SIDE - COKE BREAK FILM "CHOICE NOT CHANCE" ^ 

chmtS'^Sa. . nnnu CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION DI< 
SOUTH BALLROOM THE COUNSELOR IN CAREER EDUCATK 





CAREER ELATION CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER 21, 1974 
PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
IGISTRATION AND COFFEE - BALLROOM 

UTH BALLROOM" 

LINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY - CAREER EDUCATION OVERVIEW 



OGRAM #1 
UTH BALLROOM 



3UP 1 ' 
)UP 2 



PROGRAM #2 
ROOM 201-202 



GROUP 2 
GROUP 3 



PROGRAM #3 
ROOM 301-302 



GROUP 3 
GROUP 4 



PROGRAM ^ 4 
ROOK 401-402 



GROUP 4 
-GRQUEJ. 



LUNCH - NORTH, BALLROOM 



IekAL session - NORTH BALLROOM" 

ANTHONY RICCIO, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATldN ' 
[0 STATE UNIVERSITY - CAREER DECISION MAKING IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 



UP 3 


GROUP 4 . ■ 


CROUP 1 


GROUP 2 











PLETE EVALUATION FORMS - TO BE COMPLETED & COLLECTED IN LAST PROGRAM ROOM 

fi^' 

I crnr rn^r odca^^ iN-lhKALIlUN WITH PRESENTERS 

L SIDE - COKE BREAK FILM "CHOICE NOT CHANCE" 

tTH RAiionnM ^^'^"'^ EDUCATION INFORMATION DISPLAYS 

FH BALLROOM THE COUNSELOR IN CAREER. EDUCATION 
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EDUCATION 

IN 

RHODE ISLAND 



Focus on career ed 




~ ~ rSrSer priuratinn ik a uHIHRn- niy 

T.^ Vi ff ^''V W O VI VI • ^VI^3I^3tT 

portunity for education in America/ ac 
cording to Dr David L Livers, professor 
of curriculum and mstruction at Illinois 
, State University 

Speaking to about 300 participants from 
throughout the state at a career education 
conference sponsored recently by the 
Department of Education, Dr Livers said 
that career education has the ability to 
answer the public's dissatisfaction with 
the American educational system from 
elementary through poslsecondary levels 
He said that public dissatisfaction is a 
very real thing "The general public is not 
just going to sit abound and gripe They 
want something done. It's apparent to the 
public that schools ^re not fulfilling the 
. purposes for which they were originally 
* intended *' 

' Dr Livers said that school should be a 
preparation for life and for making a 
-living. He said he feels that career 
education is an answer to ^'consumer 
revolt.'* 

"Career education has a practical, 
rea^onaSle approach to solving problems 
faang American society," he noted 

Citing worker alienation as. a major 
societal problem, Dt ' Livers said tfiat 
education begins to turn kids off even 
before business and industry do "Ifs 
important to teach kids to read, basic - 
math, and teach them how to vfork in a 
fulfilling job/*' ^- . , . 

He noted that by 19B0 only 18.6 per cent 
of tfie available jobs will require a college 
education. 

Career education iS not designed to 
push kids out of goipg to college. It's 
designed to shQw all young people what tife 
world of worl^js all about and. whether or 
not they should go to college,^ Dr. Livers 
said. , ' . . 

.He added: "We, as educators, should 
work in the areas lof Interpersonal 
relationships, work attitudes^ and^ job^. 
O Joratlon in addilionio the Work concept 
through career *educat4ortkV- 1^^. 
mmrnm )r. jyvers noted that the call forcarecr • 
education was first issued by former U S 



'K T , r^ h'nff~ In 1Q71 VXn a'aTP['~ri ii.fifi TtCf^ tlfni 

educational concept supported by both 
political pai ties since tiie Elementary and 
Secondar> Education Act of 1965 

Although former Commissioner 
Marland did not define career education, 
he did set up guidelines, according to Dr. 
Livers, v^hich include making it part of 
the curriculum for all students^ continuing 
it from '4^^ndergarten through' adult 
education. ana>(;vabhng students to learn a 
skill 

All the guidehn^ can be summed up in 
one \\ord,' noted Dr Liverj^ and that word 
IS ''relevance " 

He called upon educators to meet the 
challenge from Dr Mariand and to 
become familia/ with ^ forthcoming 
guidelines from the United S^tes Office of 
Education on the unemployed and what 
should be done for them 
• Followmg Dr Livers' introductory 
remarks a series of programs dealing with 
career educatijDn at the ejementary, junior 
high and. secondary school levels and 
beyond were held Also presented were 
programs on services avaMable from , 
Channel 36, the Department s filnj library,^ 
the Computen;?ed ' Cst^er Information* 
Service at Rhode Island Junior College, 
teacher training, program evaluation, and 
the role of the guidance counselor in 
career education. « ' * 

Intone program. Omn LaCerte, career 
educaU<fn project diTectoj in North 
Kingstow^, t#]d the parficipants bow to 
brihg about a change or a new program in • 
their school systems, rfe said that change 
'of an> kind is a risk> s^ituation, and that ^o . 
cut down the nsk all th^ populations in- 
volved in the proposed, change should be 
included. Representatives from students, 
teachers.^ administrators, the public and 
the school board are all needed •to make a 
progranv wdWf. / ' 

^t^h^andjpr. Murray A.Tinley Jr. of 
♦the codnselpr e^flcation department at 
Rhode Uland College stressed the need for 
goals' and objectives Jn any career 
education prdgram. 

Ttie second guest speaker at the con- 



spuke 
n con- 



education crt^'Cthia State uiiivt: 
on career deciston-maktng 
temporary society. 

Dr Riccio said thai decision-making is 
the name of the game "The person who 
vsill be most successful is the person who 
can make three ke> decisions in life 
choice of a mate, choice of an occupation, 
and major financial decisions 

What people need first of all to make 
decisions is knowledge, a strong cognitive 
basis." he said. 

The N\a> to do the most with all we 
have at present is to prepare for a 
productive role' in society The question is 
what can Nve do to help people make 
decisions? ' he said. 

Dr Riccio said the most important 
thing is to teach people to read well and 
develop cognitive skills. Then the 
variables enter the picture They include 




DR ANTHONY RICCIO, professor of cduq 
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on career education 



the ftrsi 

educational concept supported by both 
political paities since the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 

Although former Commissioner 
Marland did not define career education, 
he did set up guidelines, according to Dr 
Livers, which include making it part of 
the curriculum for all students, continuing 
it from kindergarten through adult 
education, and enabTing students to learn a 
skill . 

All the guidelines can be summed up in 
one worfi, noted Dr Livers, and that word 
is "relevance *' ' 

He called upon educators to meet the 
challenge from Dr Marland and to 
become familiar with forthcoming 
guidelines from the United States Office of 
Education on the unenipjoyed and what 
should be done for the»^ # 

Following Dr. Livers' introductory 
remarks a series of programs dealing with 
career education at the elementary, junior 
high and secondary school levels and 
beyond were, held. Also presented were 
programs on services available from 
Channel 3pj the Department's film library, 
the CcTmputerized Career Information 
Service 4t Rhode Island Junior College, 
teacher training^ program evaluation, and 
the role of the guidance counselor in 
career education 

In one program, Orrin Laferte, career 
education project director in North 
Kingstown, told the participants how to 
bring about a change or a new program in 
their school systems He said that change 
of any kind is a nsky situation, and that to 
cut down the n3k all the populations in- 
yjolved in the proposed change should be 
included. Representatives from students, 
teachers, administrators, the public and 
the school board are all needed to make a 
program work 

SothheandDr Murray H^Finley J r of 
the counselor educatffin department at 
U p. Y/^ College stressed the need for 
;ohr\XC objectives in any car^r 
gd«55?^^rogram. 
.Th^ second guest speaker at the, con- 



«bcaii(m at Ohtxr State I'niveisity . spoke 
on career decision making in con- 
temporary society 

Dr Riccio said that decision-making is 
the name of the garpe The person who 
vvill be most successful i> the person who 
can make three key decisions m life, 
cijuini of a mate, choice of an xKcupation, 
and major financial decisions 

What people need first of all to make 
decisions is knowledge, a strong cognitive 
basis," he said 

The way to do the most with all we 
have at present is to prepare for a 
productive role in society The question is 
what can we do to help people make 
decisions'*'" he said. 

Dr Riccio said the most important 
thing IS to teach people to read well and 
develop cognitive skills Then the 
variables enter the picture They include 



the pei'buii "s iiileiliguiicu, ttie 
determination, luck, social and moral 
relevance. 

Dr. Riccio stressed that 'cognitive 
intervention" is very important. He 
defined it as introducing data to help 
people make quality decisions. 

The educator noted the need for more 
use of reason than emotion. 

He defined the role of the teacher in 
helping people to make quality decisions 
as, first of all. learning to make more 
decisions themselves and to use reason. 

A report on career education in Rhode 
Island including a definition and rationale 
for career education and career education 
activities going on in the state is available. 
Copies may be obtained by contarting 
William Nixon, coordinator of the Career 
Education Project, Department of 
Education 





DR \STH()\Y RICCIO, professor of education at Ohio State Lnhersltv^ speaks to a 
group at the career education conference sporiiored by theDepartment. 




Jtoraing to ur uavia l. Livers, prdicsssor 
of curriculum and instruction at Illinois 
State University. 

Speaking to about 300 participants from 
throughout the state at a career education 
conference sponsored recently by the 
Department of Education, Dr Livers said 
that career education has the abihty to 
answer the public s dissatisfaction with » 
the American educational system from 
elementary through postsecondary levels. 

He said that public dissatisfaction is a 
very real thing "The general public is not 
just going to sit around and gripe The> 
want something done. It's apparent to the 
public that schools are not fulfilling the 
purposes for which they were originally 
intended." 

Dr. Livers said that school should be a 
preparation for life and' for -making a 
living. He said he feels that career 
education is an answer to '^consumer 
revolt." 

**Career education has a practical, 
reasonable approach to solving problems 
facing American society, ' he noted 

Citing worker alienation as a major 
societal problem, Dr Livers said that 
education begins to turn kids off even^ 
before business and industry do "It's 
-hnportant-to-teach kids to read, basic 



poIiUcal parties since the hlementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Although former * Commissioner 
Marland did not define career education, 
he did set up guidehnes, according to Dr. 
Livers, which include, making it part of 
the curriculum for all students, continuing 
It from kindergarten through adult 
education, and enabling students to learn a 
skill. 

All the guidelines can be summed up in 
one word, noted Dr. Livers, and that word 
IS relevance " 

He calted upon educators to meet the 
challenge from Dr. Marland and to 
becjbme familiar with forthcoming 
guidehnes from the United States Office of 
Education on the unemployed and what 
should be done for them. 

Following Dr Livers' introductory 
remarks a series of programs dealing with 
career education at the elementary, junior 
high and secondary school levels and 
beyond were held. Also presented were 
programs on services available from 
Channel 36, the Department's film library, 
the Computerized Career Information 
Service at Rhode Island Junior College, 
^teacher training, program evaluation; and 
the role of the guidance counselor m 
career education 



"temporary society. 

Dr. Riccio said that decision-making is 
the name of the game. *The person who 
will be most successful the person y^ho 
can make three ke> decisions in life, 
choice of a mate, choice of an occupation, 
and major financial decisions. 

What people need first of all to make 
decisions is knowledge, a strong*" cognitive 
basis,'* he said. 

The wa> to do the most with^^ll we 
have at present is to prepare for a 
productive role in society The question is 
what can we do to help people make 
decisions? " he said. 

Dr. Riccio said the most important*^ 
thing IS to teach people to read well and 
develop cognitive skills Then the 
variables enter the picture They include 



math, and teach them how to work in a 
fulfilling job." 

He noted that by 1980 only 18.6 per cent 
of the available jobs will require a college 
education. 

"Career education is not designed to 
push kids out of going to college. It's 
Resigned to show all young people what the 
world of work is all about and Avhether or 
not they should go to college,** Dr. Livers 
said. 

He added: "We, as educators, should 
work in the areas of interpersonal 
relationships, work attitudes, and job 
explqration in addition to the work concept 
itseli" through career education." 

Dr. Livers noted that the call for career 
education was first issued by former U.S 
Commissioner of Education Sidney P. 



In one program, Orrin Laferte, career 
education project director in North 
Kingstown, told the participants how to 
bring about a change or a new program in 
their school systems He said that change 
of any kind is a nsky situation, and that to 
cut down the nsk all the populations in- 
volved in the proposed change should be 
included. Representatives from students, 
teachers, 'administrators, the public and 
the school board are all needed to make a 
program work. 

Both he and Dr. Murray H. Finley Jr. of 
the counselor education department at 
Rhode Island College stressed the need for. 
goals and objectives m any carefe^v* 
education program 

The second guest speaker at the con- 
ference. Dr. Anthony Riccio, professor of - 
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Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

Although former' Commissioner 
Marland did not define career education, 
he did set up guidelines, according to Dj 
Livers, which Include making it part of 
the curriculum for all students, continuing 
It from kindergarten through adult 
education, and enabling students to learn a 
skill. / 

.All the guidelines can be summed up in 
one word, noted Dr Livers, and that word 
is '^relevance ** 

He called upon educators to meet the 
challenge from Dr Marland and to 
become familiar with forthcoming 
guidelines from the United States Office of 
Education on the unemployed and what 
should be done for them 

Following Dr Livers* introductory^ 
remarks a series of programs dealing with 
care^j education at the elementary, junior 
high and secondary school levels and 
beyond were held Also presented were 
programs on services available from 
Channel 36. the Department's film library, 
the Computerized Career Information 
Service at Rhode Island Junior College, 
teacher training, program evaluation, and 
the role of the guidance counselor in 
career education. 

education project director in North 
Kingstown, told the participants how to 
bring about a change or a new program in 
their school systems He said that change 
of any kind is a risky situation, and that to 
cut down the nsk all the populations in- 
volved in the proposed change should be 
included Representatives from students, 
teachers, administrators, the public and 
the school board are all needed to make a 
program work. 

Both he and Dr Murray H Finley Jr. of 
the counselor education department at 
Rhode Island College stressed the need for 
goals and objectives m any ^career 
education program ' " 'f^ 

The secood gUest speaker at the con* 
ference, Dr Anthony Riccio. professor of 




Dr Riccio said that decision-making is 
the name of the game. "The person who 
will^be mosl successful ib the person who 
can make three key decisions in life, 
choice of a mate, choice of an occupation, 
and major financial decisions. 

What people need first of all to make 
decisions is knowledge, a strong cognitive 
basis," he said. 

The wa> to do the most with all we 
have at present is to 'prepare for a 
productive role in society The question is 
what can we do tq help people make 
decisions*' " he said • * 

Dr Riccio said the most important 
thing is to teach people to read well and 
develop cognitive skills Then the 
variables enter the picture. They include 



Dr. Riccio stressed that "cognitive 
intervention" is very important, tie 
defined it as introducing data to help 
people'make quality decisions. 

The educator noted the need for more 
Mse of reason than emotion. 

He defined the role of the teacher in 
helping people to make quality decisions 
as, first of all, leariiing to make more 
decisions themselves and to use reason. 

A rewrt on career education m Rhode 
Island including a definition and rationale 
for career education and career education 
activities going on in the state is available. 
Copies may be obtained b> contacting 
William Nixon, coordirtator* of the Career 
Educatfon Project. Department of 
Education 




DR. ANTHONY RICCIO. professor of education at Ohio State University, speaks to a 
group at the career etkwMTlion conference sponsored b> the Department. 
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new; COMMISSIONER of education. Dc Thomas C. Sch- 
midt. will asmime his new position with the Department of 
Education early next year. Dr. Schmidt, who was selected In 
November, was an assistant education commissioner from 
197i to 1973. An interview with Dr. Schmidt will appear In the 
January Issue of INTERROBANG. 
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FOREWOPD 

Career Education as a concept, and as, a vehicle for alleviating scxne of 
our social, econcsMc and educational problems Is presently receiving attention 
ftcm the educational cormunlty. Educators, parents, students and enployers 
are asking questions concerning Career, Education • The purpose of this report 
is to state a case for Career Education programs; provide a review of Career 
Education prograins, and project the future for Career Education. • 

As a response to the call for educational reform. Career Education is a 
vehicle timt makes the educational process open to real-life e^q^eriences. Since 

number of Career EJducat ion programs^ throughout. the country. The Rhode Island 
State Department of Education has channeled fmds and provided technical assis- 
tance and teacher training programs to local educational agencies for the 
development of Career Education programs. 

Further development and expansion of Career Education programs in 
Rhode Island and in other states will depend a great deal "upon the support and 
financing by federal and state educational agencies. 

This report has been made possible through a grant #OEG-0-73-3009 from 
the United States Office of Education awarded to the Rhode Islahd State 
Department of Education. 



PART ONE 

* RATIONALE FOR CABEER EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION . ^ 

"It is the aim of education to lead each child toward that knowledge 
and understanding of the world and of himself .v^oich permits efficient, 
constructive, and cooperative living in our society." (Marzolf, 1956) 

This 1956 alin of education is applicable for our schools today if the 

L 

point of view is taken that the educational delivery system fos.ters the 
de3relQpn^t_.Qf ^hi gh TgVel of student i3f=>lf^d^.rfiGt iQn and dp(^i<;^.nn mak^ng- 
skills* The educational fostering of student development for self -direction 
and decision making is basic general education, known today as Career 
Education. The Career Education concept has been pronoted by prominent 
local and national educators for its implementation in our schools. 



A CASE FOR A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

. — — " — . ^. ., . , . 

Fred Q. Burke,, former State Comnissioner of Eduoktion in Rhode Island, 

sees Career Education as". . . a method of educating people towards an 

understanding of the essential interrelation of individuals in society. It 

intends to foster the skills of information acquisition, self -appraisal, 

.synthesis, decision-making and planning by using careers as the central 

t 

focus or organization for all learning activities. This api!)roach to education 

4 *- 

will promote Individualization, the acquisition of Hf e-oriented skills, 
errphasize the use of personal, internal motivation to learn^in place of 
external teacher-applied motivation, and hopefully result in individuals 
better equipped to develop and carry out their own chosen pattern of living.^* 
(Burke, 1972) . ^ 



According to Dr* Kenneth Hoyt, recently ^pointed by the United States 
Senate as the Associat^^garmissioner, Office of Career Education, United 
States Office of Education, > Career Education is described as the total effort 
of public education and the cainunity aimed at helping all individuals to 
beccxne familiar with the values of a work-oriented society, to Integrate 
these values in their lives, so that work beccmes possible, meaningful, 'and 
satisfying to each irdividual. (Hoyt, et al,, 1973) 

Hoyt defines "Career Education" as the totality of experience throu^ which 
one learns about and prepares to engage in work as part of his or her way of 
livjjig. (Hoyt, 197^) 

According to Hoyt, "career" is the totality of work one does in a life- 
time. Ibis means that it is a developrn&ntal concept beginning in the very 
early years and extending into retirement. "Education" for Hoyt, then, would 
include wore than the forroal educational s^'stem. (Hoyt, 197^) 

Our present educational system has not been coniuitted to the totat 
development of .all students. Educators have taught courses to their total 
student population, but, in fact, have serviced the needs cf but a fe\i/ students. 
This was redognized by fomsr United States Cannlssioner of Education, 
"Sidney P. f^land, Jr., v^en he stated: 

"Of those students currently in hi^ school, only three out of ten will 
ff) on to acadsnic college-level work. One-third of those will drop out before 
^gettSLng a baccalaureate degree. That means that eight out of ten present high 
school st-tidents should be getting occupational training of some sort; but^^on^ 
about 1;wo of those ei^t students are, in fact, getting such training. 

i 

Consequently, half our hi^ school students, a total of approximately 1,500,000 
a year, are being offered what amounts to irrelevant general education pap." 
(Iferland, 1971) 
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?prrosr Ckranissioner Marland's statorient hits closer to horns thaa one 
would like to see in Rhode Island. According to tS^e United States BOreau 
of Census* i960 and 1970 report, Rhode Island ranks last ajnong the New England 
states in education of those 25 years and over. As shown in the table below, 
there w^ substantial iii5:)rovement" in the educational level in New England 
' between 196O and 1970. However, only in Rhode Island was^ the proportion of 
hi^ school graduates less than half. While there was a gain over the i960 
figures, the New England States did n^t improve their overall rarjking 
^^jiong the 50 states. Rhode Island remained in an uninpressive ^sition 
of 39th of the 50 states in the total population high school education 
category. 

TABLE I 

. . PERCEOT -OP POPULATION 25 YEARS OLD AhD OVER 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, COLLEGE GRADUATES, NEvJ B^GLAIffi)_ STATES V/IT}! RAIJK, I960 AID 1970 



Total Population 25 and Qver '. VJhlteT6}xna^Ion'25 andT^Over " 

jHigh School 



Hi^ School College 



College 



Ae'pro Population 25 &Uver *" 
^ liigh School 

H Yrs. or f<tore ^ Yrs. or ftorei'l Yrs. or '-fore ^ Yrs. or r-bre! i\ Yrs.or i bre h Yrs./ I-bre I 

naTT. Ifet'l. t 
% Rank % Rank 



Nat'l. 
Rank 



Nat'l. 
Rank 



Nat'l. 
Rank 



Nat'l. 

Rank 



England 
960 • 
9T0 

le 

960- 
970 
Hant^shire 
960 
970 
ont 
960 
970 
achusetts 
960 
970 

ecticut 
960 

970 ^ 

Island 
960 
970 



11.6 
56.5 



3«« 

3 



13.3 22 

51.7 23. 

12.9 23 

57.6 18 

12.9 23 

57.1 19 



17.0 lH 

S.i\ 15 



i\3'9 20 

56.1 20 

■3'».9. 

HS.ii 39 



12.1 

5.5 
6.i\ 

7.1 
10.8 

11.5 

8.8 
12.5 

9.5 
13.7 

6.5 
9.ii 



3 
3 

i\6 
i\2 

28 

25 
18 

li\ 
12 



36 
32 



l\2.9 
57.6 

l\2.9 
57.0 

58.8 

56.9 
35.2 



25 
28 

27 
20 

27. 
22 

17 
17 

21 

23' 



5.5 

8.H 

iois 

7.3 
ii.ii 

8.9 
12.7 

9.7 

6.6 
9.5 



^18 

35 
27 

31 

21 

15 

\h 

10 
6 

38 



^10.8 

9\A 

^1>3 
65.3 

k2A 
55.0 

36.9 
hi. 9 

27.1 
38.1 

25.7 
31.h 



5 

1 
3 

3 
9 

10 
\h 

•20 
25 

22 
26 



pHV^te in 19bO. 
iti ^ ; nine divisions of the U.S. 

sji ERlC .ved from U.S. Bureau of the Census: 1970 ''General Social and 
iHngmSj Reports. 
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7.7 
16.5 

11.1 
2k A 

6.2 
5.6 

3.3 

3.9 
3.5 
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MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT CAREER EDUCATION 

Career Education is nol\an over-correction for past discrimination 
against particular segr-ents of the student population. It is not "anti- 
college" nor "pro-trade skills." 

The concept is designed for all students. Career Education should 
integrate the academic and the occupational into a concept vrfiose overall 
oSjective is to prepare all individuals for successful working careers. 
One of the goals of Career Education programs is to achieve 100^ placenent 
of high school graduates. There are cofisidered to be four areas of placement: 
a junior college, a university, an ^prenticeship program or a Job. Career 
Education encourages students vho are interested in a career which requires 
an advanced degree to attend a university. Therefore, careers encorpass 
the entire spectrum of occupations: professional, technical, skilled, and 
^seni-steLlled. . . 

Career Education should not be perceived as : 
' - A re-naming of Vocational-Technical Education; 

- An anti-intellectual conspiracy; 

- A way to discourage^^pbor and r^jiorlty young people from going to 
College; 

Lted to elBTientary and secondary schools; or 
a means 'of getting a job. 
Career Education does not att^t to "lock In" a student at an early 
age to any particular career. Career Education encourages and allows students 
at all grade levels to "explore" vftiaCever career areas in which they are 
interested. The student is free to explore as many oc^ipations as he desires. 
However, this is not the rationale or total process of Career Education. 
15cpIor Ing "careers' Tor "ERe sole p5pose"or~occupa^ is folly^. 




career exploration is itteanlngful only vihen It Is tied to specific curricular 
concepts and objectives, thereby becoming a means of encouraging students in 
their job interest and skill developn^ent . The student t'Jien will be able to ' 
become self-directed*and capable of refining his decision-inaking skills. As Agie 
. and Nash have noted, ''one of the more serious misdirections in Career Education 

(could be extraordinary attention given to acquiring the necessary skills for 
occupying Aiture job niches at the expense of fully living in the present. 

. If people are locked ^into a careerist mode of thinking from preschool to 
graduate school, chances are increased that they will becone more preoccupied 
with building an economically secure Aiture and less concerned with enhancing 
the vitality of their day-to-day lives." Students must be given the space 
and time to express themselves not only vocationally, but also economiqally, 

^socially, ^f^rsonally, and politically. Ihen, Career Education will have 
relevance to educating the vrtioie person. (Agne and I>lash, 1973) Tine major 

.concerns of schools should be the provision for growth and development of 
all persons throu^ an educational process that will prepare each individual 
for the many segrents of life. 

Ihe Career Education tenets of Aaron Miller best subscribe to the 
Career Education philosophy and concept^ as stated in this paper. Ihese are: 

CARgER EDUCATION TENETS 

i 

1. Career Education is a conprehensive educational program focused on 
careers. ^It begins with the entry of the, child into a formal school 
program and continues into the adult years. 

2. Career Education involves all students, regardless of their post- 
secondary plans. 
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3. Career Education' involves the entire school program and unites the 



schools 5 conmunities and enployers in a cooperative educational 
venture . 

ij^ Career Education infuses the school program rather than provides 

a progi^ of discrete Career Education curriculum "blocks*" 
5* Career Education provides the student vdth infonnation and 

experiences representing the entire world of work. 
6*. Career Education supports the student from initial career aware- 
ness, to career exploration, career direction setting, career 
preparation and .career placement; and provides for placOTient and 
follow-up including re-education if desired. 
1. Career Education is not a synonym for vocationsd education; but 
vocational education is an integral and inportant part of a total 
Career Education system. (Miller, 1972) 
There are many variations in the number of definitions that liave been 
put forth for Career Education. Graphic portrayals to indicate the scope 
and characJter of Career Education have beecudeveloped by a number of state 
educational agencies. The model used by the Oklahoma State Department of 
Educat/on indicates where,* in the educational spectrum, the several types 
of Gainer Education programs ideally should take place. The model developed 
by the *Nev^ State Education Agency portrays the relatignship between 
Career Educati6rl and th^ world. 
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The real world as applied to^^Career Eiducatlon is the universe of human 
experiences affecti ng; individual ^Ife-atyles - that is, everything that 
contributes to human development . This diagram of Career Education shows 
that the four learning environments (the school, the hcfne, the cormiunity, 
and the work place) are interrelated: and dependent on one another. 
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REAL WORLD: 



WORK PLACE: 



C0^D4JI^ITY: 

HaC: 
SCHOOL: 

LEARNER: 



The universe of human experience affecting individual life-styles. 
Everything that contributes to* human development. 
The areas w}\ere one performs labor, tasks or duties vMch afford 
-people their accustomed means of livelihood and/or results in 
personal satisfaction. 

An interacting population of various kinds of individuals, in a 
conmon location, linked by cormon rules, laws, or values. 
A place where a person lives, either alone or with others. 
A place for 'fprmalized teaching of persons ^through a series of 
structured experiences. 
Any person. 

\ 
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In surrrnary, Career Education could be characterized as "education for 
living", in which young people reach at .least the beginning of a career 
path along with well-developed basic skills, understanding the use of 
leisure tijne, having a positive self-concept, and appreciation of and ability 
to Sanction and interact in political and social situations. Career Education 
is all of education; it involves the acadenic, the personal adjustment and 
all other activities of the kindergarten throu^ secondary school years. It 
is intended for a'dults. who would like to, or through necessity have to, explore 
new career paths and enter and ^xlt educational programs throughout their 
adult years. 

PART TWO 




CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

A OF CAREER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Career Education techniques and methods have been used for many yeai^^s 
by teachers and administrators. It would be difficult to determine at^what 
point in time the Career Education concept"^s borrt. However, the United 
States Office 'of Education has proclaimed a starting data of January, 1971. 
At that time, former United States Conmissioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland, 
spoke before the convention of the ilational Association of Secondary School 
Principals in Texas and assigned United States educators the job of closing 
the gap between the worlds of education and work. As Iferland gave his 'sneech 
"Career Education Now", plans v/ere being made by the United States Office of 
Education to irrplement Career Education programs throughout the country. 

• Fifty exerrplary projects under the funding and guidance of the provisions 
of the Vocational Education Act were started the previous year in gdades 

. ■ f 
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1? throu^ 14. ^-areer Education awareness, explo rallbn, sfctll training, and 
career counseling and guidance were areas of major importance. 

Pour Career Education models were supported by USOE. By the fall of 
1971, the School-Based Career Education Model, a conprehenslve K-12 Ca^j^gr^ 
Education program was inplernented in six school systems. Studies and 
lii?)lementation of the Enployer-Based Model for 13-18 year olds and the Hone- 
Corarrunity Based Model for the out-of-school adults v/ere' under way in fiscal 
1971. The Rural-Residential r^odel for disadvantaged rural families was 
started during that year. In 1971, the development of occupational clusters, 
the categorization of more than 20,000 Jobs and the listing of those jobs in 
the Dictionary of-Occupational l^tles occurred. The Vocational Education Act 
of 1968 provided funds for cuiriculum development in five of fifteen clusters. 
This was considered ,an important move in translating work r^a^lty into educa- 
tional relevancy. Ihe 15 "career clusters" as developed by the United States 
Office ot Education are shown below. 



.OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS 



2^1,000 t 
OCCUPATIONS 



15 

CLUSTERS 



1. 


Agrl-Business and Natural 


9. 


i 


Resources ' 


10. 


2. 


Health 


11. 


3. 


Public Service 


12. 


^. 


Business-Office 


■ 13. 


5. 


Environment 


"liJ. 


6. 


Contiunicat ion-I'fedia 


15. 


7. 


ffenufacturing 




8. 


Hospitality-Recreation 





Marketing-Distribution 
Marine Service 
Personal Service 
Construction 
Transportation 
Consumer-Homemaking 
Fine Arts-Humanities 
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Ttie student now has a manageable number of ''career are^" to become 
aware of and to explore. The teachers also have an established list of 
"career areas" to infuse into their curriculum. ^ 

During FY 1972, the USOE made available $15*0 million for Career 

Education efforts and four Eiiployer Based Models v/ere in operation. Fifty 

Career Education "minl-^models" were, started while studies were nade to explore 

» 

th», meaning of Career Education for ^post -secondary institutions . Staff 
development in Career Education expanded during the same period. 



of the Education Amendments in the latter part of "FY 1972 to promote 
research and development in education. The new law established a Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education within the USOE with specific responsibility 
for a number of vocational, technical, occi?)ational, manpower and adult 
education {Programs. - 

In August 197 3 > the four Career Education models and the Educational 



Resources Infonn^tion Center (ERIC) Clearingjiouses were transferred to NIE. 
The development of a "Forward Plan for Career Education Research and Develop- 
ment" by NIE and the first set of post-secondary awards by the Fund for the 
Inprovement of Post-Secondary Education were part of the 1973 summer activities. 

As the new Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education got underway in 
January^ 1973 > plans were being made for the creation of a Center for Career 
Education within the United States Office of Education during May 1973. 
Administration of assigned programs of grants and contracts and coordination 
of all Career Education programs within the Office of Education were to be twc^ 
litportant functions of the "Center". 



Ihe National Institute of Education 
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The USOE has tried not to define Career Education so that creativity 

arxi diversity would not be hampered in the developnent of programs* A great 

variety of Career Education activities have been adapted and adopted in 

educational systems throu^ut the country* Tflie ambiguity of the Career 

Education definition has prorrpted the Center for Career Education to develop 

* 

a set of criteria vMch separates USOE activities intcT'two categories: 

1) Conprehensive Career Education Projects - Ihose activities which, 
for all students in the educational levels served, seek to: 

(1) Develop and exparxl career awareness; 

(2) provide opportunities for exploration and/or 'skill attainment 
in careers of their choice; 

(3) provide career-oriented guidance and counseling; 
(m) provide career placement services; 

(5) Improve cognitive and affective perfonnance through restructuring 
the cuiTKlQulum around a career development; theme; 

(6) provide traimri^ for educational personnel to enable them to meet 
the preceding objectives. 

2) Career Educabl^on Support System Projects - Those activities which 
contain one or more of the following as their, only objective(s), to: 
(1) Provide training for educational personnel to improve their 
ability to desigi, operate and/or evaluate one or more aspect (s) of a 
,Conpr^nsive Career Education Project; (2) design, develop, test, 
demonstrate, or disseminate Career Education curriculum materials; 

or (3) design, develop, test, demonstrate, or disseminate Career 
Education management naterials (e.g., case studies, evaluative designs, 
etc • ) • 

Ihe operational models serving students in various grade levels are 

' ■ 8n 




Comprehensive Career Eiducatlon Proj^ects, v^ereas jstudents being served throu^ 
the development of materials and staff training are considered Support 
Syste m Proje cts > 

During FY 1973, the USOE spent $^3, 2^12, 028 in support of 9^7 Career 
Education projects in 16 separate programs under 6 individual, pieces of 
legislation. Only 28*5 percent of the funds came from sources other than 
vocational education money ♦ Funding through the Higher Education Act, 
Elementary and Secondary Act and the Education of the Handicapped Act ^ 
^ provided the balance of the monies spent for Career Education aotivities in 
FY 1973- (U.S. Office of Education, 197^) 
... Unclassified Support 
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Percent of FY 1973^ Career Education furds spent in different areas of effort, ' 




CAREER EDUCATION IN OTHER 5TATES 

Career Education activities have been developed and lnplemsnted in, 
every state in the country. Some states have provided state funds for 
further expansion and developnent of these activities. Dr. gidney C. High Jr. 
has highli^ted some of these state pro'grams. 



ARIZONA 

The State of Arizona officially established Career Education by passing 
Senate Bill '5 during the 1971 legislative session. The legislators allocated , 
$1.9 million for Career Education during FY 72. - Tne Departnent of Education 
■has funded 13 separate pilot Career Education programs throughout the state 
vdth these funds. Each of the projects have been experimenting vdth different 

0 

ways to infuse the Career Education cbncept in Arizona's public schools • A 
9tate-level task force plans and coordinates all Career Education activities* 
Th/state Education Agency operates a Career Education clearinghouse which 
collects, assesses, categori-zes , and distributes curriculum materials to 
locsjl school districts throughout .the state. Operation of a public infor-t 
mation program by the State Department of BducatTion k^s businesses, industry, 
and parents informed about Career Education activities. 

ALABAf^ A 

The State Superintendent of Education and the State Directors of " , 
Divisions assumed a leadership role in Initiating a Career Education program 

a major thrust of all education in grades K through 1^ iri Alabama. At 
the pi?esent time, thirty-five school systems in Alabama have received funds 
to develop programs in Cai^eer Education. These 35 school systems involve 
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■ approxJSi^ely 300700Crsruaents"~In tfie state. "These systems are rapidly devel- 
oping programs in career awareness , career. exploration and career preparation 
and placement . ' - . ' ■ ' ' ' • * " 

According to a recent report produced by the Alabama State Department' t>f 

Education, school systems have de.sigried projects, written^roposals, engaged 

* ■> 

in in-service, activities for teachers, arid ipt)lemsnted 'Career Education 

units in elementary and secondary classrooms. ' ^ ' ' 

• * *• • 

FLORIDA 

Ihe state legislature- has provided Ainds to initiate pilot Career 
Education activities in each of its 67 counties. These acti\^ties are in 
addition to the federally-funded pilot 'projects in other parts of the state. 
The State Department of Education . is providiiig leadership, technical' assis- 
tance, and coordination for the developnent of the progfams. 

NEVADA ' . ■ . 

In March 1972, the Nevada State Board of Education adopted "A Position 
and Policy Statement for Career Education".^ The State Department of Education 
responded to this statentent with the development of "A Conceptual r4od^l of 
^ Career Education for Nevada Schools". After extensive study of the Models, 
the State Board of Education encorsed the document in Tfovember 1973 and 
recomfnended its inplementat ion in schools throughout the state. 

CALIFORNIA 



Ci * 



^ Ajj interdisciplinary 'task force' on Career Educ.ation has 'developed a 
detailed p],an.Tor implementation of Career Education in' the California scfiiool 

^ y , '^V * ' " , . ~ . ' . • ' ' • . * . • 

,syst;fertu Close to l,'Qp@ Career Education curriculum units' have be^n prep3red , 
and field tested in twelve pilot prdject school districts. 
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Curriculum materials, representing an infusion of Career Fducation 
concepts into the instructional program from kindergarten through the eighth 
grade, are being made available state-vdde through the County Superintendents 
of Schools. 

Many other states have nade major contributions to the development and 
expansion of Career Education activities. At least thirty states have 
developed state definitions of Career Education. Ihe range of definitions 
vary fVom official statements to unofficial working definitions used In staff 
, papers and planning documents. (High, 197^) 

A REVIEW OP CAREER EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND 

. _ As stated previously. Career Education techniques ar^ methods have . 

been used for many years by educators throughout the country, ihis sane 
statements holds true for school systems in Rhode Island. Since the starting 
date proclaimed by the United States Office of Education was January 1971, 
this review will cover the period from then to the present. 

Ihe first Rhode Island Career Education program was developed by the 
Pawtucket- School Department. It was "A Human Resources 'Career Developront 
Model" for I^wtucket in conjunction with the Pawtucket Model Cities Agency. 
Ihe Pawtucket School Department submitted the proposal to the United States 
Conmissioner of EducaMon for approval of $312,705 of federal funds to be used 
^ over a three-year duration from January 1971 through December 1973. The 
thirty-six month project actually started^ f-larch 1971 and operated through 
August 1971 with a six-month extensig^ provision. The Pawtucket School Depart- 
ment has decided to continue and expand the program by funding it with local 
money. ■ , ■' 

Ihe first Career Education program in Rhode Island supported with 

ERIC . ' 80 • 
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Vocational Education funds was the East Providence K-12 project. A proposal 
for a Career Education Pilot Project was submitted and approved by the 
State Department for fedenU. assistance under the Vocational Education 
Aneninents of 1968 (PLQp^6) for the sum of $206,819.00 in the spring of 
1972. 

The pilot project was designed to form an experirontal group consisting 
of a total of 825 students ftx>m senior high, junior hi^ and elementary grades. 
A control group was fomed with an equal number of students at each grade 
level. The overall project objectives and hypothefsis were as fol^|^s: 
I. Students in the project environment will have a more positive 
attitude toward school and the world of work than students in the 
control group. 

II. Given the increased tljne devoted .to non-traditional academic 
pursuits, the two groups will TOt differ significantly on 
standardized achievement tests. 
III. Ihe experinental group will show significantly greater growth in 

their ability to use problem solving techniques in making decisions 
than will the control group. 

IV. Students in the experimental group will exhibit a sigiificantly 
greater knowledge of career infonration than those in the control 
group. 

V. Students in the experimental groip^will make career decisions at 
the erd of the program that are significantly more congruent with 
their profile than 1(he control group. 

VI. Students in the experimental groi?) will make career decisions that 
\^y^ Q3?e more independent of socio-economic, racial, and sex charac- 
teristics than the control group. 
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The East Providence project is now in its third year of operation. 

The third K-12 Career Education activity that was developed in Rhode 
Island was the North Kingstown project. In December 1972, the North Kingstown 
School Departrnent sut«:iitted a proposal to the State Department of Education 
requesting funds for the project. The request was approved for a total of 
$333,759.00 to be used over a three-year period beginning on June 15, 1973 
and ending on June 1^, 1976. 

The North Kingstown project is now in its second year of operation. 
Vihen the federal funds expire in 1976, the North Kingstown School Department 
will have the option to continue the Career Education activities with local 
funds. 

Since 1973-, nany other Career Education pTOgrams and activities have 
been developed and i::plemsnted throughout Rhode Island elementary and 
secondary schools, ftost of the new Career Education activities have been 
supported with Vocational Education funds . A limited amount of money is 
available each year for the development of such programs. Over a period of 
time, the Local Education Agencies have the responsibility to assume full 
financial support of the projects. A supplementary report entitled: Career 
Education Programs in Rhode Island sunmarized the 1973-7^ Career Education 
programs that have received financial assistance from Vocational Education 

' ^ o 

funds • 

PART in 

THE FUTURE OF CAREER EDUCATION , 

On August 21, 197^, President Ford signed into law Public Law 93-380, \ 
the Education amsninents of 197'*. Ihe new act extends and 'amends the Elementary 
and SeconcJary Education Act througj^ fiscal year 1978. 

ERIC . . 
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section of the act provides separate authorization for Career 
Education by setting up an Office of Career Eaucation reporting directly 
to the United States Cormdssioner. It establishes a National Advisory 
Council on Career Education, provides a set of definitions and purposes for 
Career Education, and authorizes up to $15,000,000 a year throu^ FY 1978. 
^he FY 1975 appropriations bill passed by the House and presently pending 
before the Senate Appropriations Coninittee, provides $10 million for Career 
Education. 

In a September 197^ report produced by the United States Associate 
Coninissioner of Career Education, Kenneth B. Hoyt, key considerations concern- 
ing the current status of Career Education were : 

1. State Education Agencies and Local Education Agencies have embraced 
Career Education at a record rate (vihen the size of the federal 
investment is considered). A majority of states and approximately 
5,000 of the 17,000 school systems have already initiated Career 
Education efforts. 

2. Quantity has exceeded quality, by a considerable margin, in current 
Career Education iirplementatioff efforts . 

3. Ihplementation has largely taken place at the K--8 level. Relatively 
few examples are found at the senior hi^, corrmunity college, four 

* ^year college and university, or adult education levels. 
^. Great apparent diversity has existed in both the conceptualization 

and in the inplementation of the Career Education concept 
5* Tti^ business-labor-industry-professional coimunity has responded 

enthusiastically to Career Education's call for establishmentjof 

collaborative working relationships with the forroal educational 

system. 



r 

Career Education has, to date, been largely a matter of "over 
promise" and "under delivery*-^ to such s^^^l^segnente of the 
population as the economically disadvantaged, minorities, physically 
and mentally handicapped, gifted and talented, arti females: 
Implications of Career .Education for structural changes in Education 
at both the Local Education Agency and the teacher preparation 
levels, have been largely ignored. Where faced, they have, for the 
most part, been resisted. 

Most of the federal financial support for Career Education, over 
the last three years, has come from Parts C, D, ani I of the 1968 
Vocational Education Amsndmsnts. These funds, amounting to approx- 
imately $20 million per year, are being sharply reduced at the 
present time. 

CAPSULE SU>?4ARY CF 'HiE UNTIED STATES OFFICE ' ' 

OF EDUCATION FY PLAi'J FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

$6 million dollars - To be distributed, on an exeiplary project 
basis, to State Education Agencies on a con?)etltlve basis. State 
Education Agencies, in turn, are to submit plans for using these 
funds to effect incremental quality Ijiprovemehts in existing Local 
Education Agency Career Education programs at the K-i2 level aimed 
at raising their quality, increasing their conprehensiveness , and 
evaluating their effectiveness (30 to ^0 grants will be made). 
$2 million dollars - To support exenplary projects aimsd at: 
a) denonstrating the -effectiveness of Career Education at the senior 
hi0i school level (expected cost: $500,000); b) meeting the special 
needs of groups such as the handicapped and minorities (e;cpected 
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cost: $1,000,000); c) int*egrating Career Education into teacher 
education program (expected cost: $500,000), 
3. $1 million dollars - To perform a national survey and assessment 
of the status of Career ESucation at the K-12 level. This activity 
will be coordinated vdth the National Advisory Council on Career 
Education, vrtiich has yet to be named. 

» 

^. $1 million dollars - To upgrade 'the knowledge of Career Education 
personnel and to conmunicate knowledge regarding Career Education 
to such personnel. Specifically, the funding will be allocated to: 
a) studies that concentrate on, in a Career Education context,^ the- 
process of effecting change in education t^hrou^ a demonstration 
(expected cost: $200,000); b) studies that assimilate pertinent 
knowledge and encourage interchange of ideas (expected cost: 
, $200,000); c) dissardnation of materials 'to practitioners in ways, 
that entail an- inservlce education conponent (expected cost: 
$300,000); d) an attoipt to increase the ability of Career Education 
leaders and practitioners to comnunicate with each other how they 
"invented the wheel" (expected cost: $300,000). 

SUmRY AND CONCLUSIONS 

American educators are faced with a great challenge. In order to 
help our youth and adult population to "becone what they can become" our 
educational institutions must adjust to the needs of society and the world of 
work. As a' response to this call. Career Education activities have been 

developed and inplonented throu^ut the country. During the past three 

\ - 
years. Career Education hsis demonstrated its acceptability to educators and 

^ society. Unfortunately, Career Education has not been Inplemented into .all^ 
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• educational programs. In order for Career Ekiucatiori to become a vehicle 
for education reform, there imst be.corrplete integration of Career Education 
concepts ^^into the total operation of all American Education. 

Career Education offers s'tudents opportunities, to meet all the basic 
human needs security, survival, belongfng; self-este^, and self- 

« 

actualization, l^irough Career Education activities, school experiences will 
provide involvement and relevance because human needs will determine the 
purposes ahd priorities of ' education. A sense of direction has been provided. 
As educators, we now need a united, cohesive effort to make Career Education, 
in which all the arts of education are integrated, a national reality. 

RECOMVENDATIONS 

Further development and expansion' of Career Education activities in 
Rhode Island depends on many factors. Sone areas considered to be Ijuportant 
are as follows: 

1. Development and lnplementation of a State Career Education plan. 
Evaluators of nine Rhode Island Career Education Projects during 
197^ recbnmenddd a State Career Education Plan. Tneiv reconmen- 
dation is based on the fact that many project directors requested 
that their specific duties or functions in inplemsnting a program 
for their system be specified (New England Research Center for 
. Occupational Education, 1974). A guide with a stated rationale, 
. specific duties detailed, implementation strategies specified, 
and a means for assessing the, effectiveness of the programs is 
sorely needed for the State of Rhode Island. 
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2. MDre financial support bj/ the federal, state and local educational 
agencies for Career Education activities* If ani When the State 
Career Bducjftion Plan is develoj^ed, the money for^ functioning 
should be accessible. EJducators must first be willing to do a 
heeds assessment survey of their own communities to show cause for 
financial support. Our educational system, at^ present, is in 
question. 

3- Further acceptance of the Career Education concept by school 

administrators,^ teachers, parents and the public sector is required. 
If numbers 1 and 2 are acconplished , acceptance by the school and 
public will follow. Again^ we must show need and be able to 
demonstrate a viable plan for Ijnplementation. This is a strong 
^ rationale for having a Rhode Island Caree;* Education Association 
(see supplement). 

Until the above statements become a reality, the Career Education mDve- 
^^^njeRt in Rhode Island and the United States faces many obstacles. In order to 
(asmeve total integration of Career Education as a delivery system in our 
y educational institutions, it is vital that these three conditions be 
acconplished. . * ' 

. A supplement has evolved from this report containing: * . * 

'If A 197^ Career Education Questionnaire Report. ^ 
2. An explanation of each of the 1973-7^ Career Education Programs 

- supportejJ-^ Vocational Education funds. 
3* An explanation of each of the 197^-75 Career Education Programs 
supported by Vocational Education funds. 

An explanation of the 197^-75 Career Education I4ini-Grant Programs. 
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other Rhode Island Career Education activities: 

a. Pavftucket Career Education Project' ^ 

b. Explorer Program 

c. Conputerized Career Infonnation Service 

d. Rhode Island' College Career Education Activities 

e. Hone Based Career Education Project 

f. St. Mary Acadeniy's Connunity Classroom Program 

g. Rhode Island Career Education Association 

Copies of the supplement may be requested from: 

Mr. William Nixon, Coordinator 
^ -Career Education Project 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
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This suppleinentary report is a conpiiatlbn pf various Career Education* ^ 
projecJts and activities in Rhode Island from 1973-75 > It has been made ' • - 

po?sible through the United States Office 'of .Education Grant ^^OH3-0-7?--5009 ' ' . ^ 

-I * • 

awarded, to the Rhode Island* State Depiartnfent of Educatio;!-. » ' \ 
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A. CAREER EIXJCATION 
QUESTIOI-C'livIRE REPORT 



> 
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On January 31, 197^ a Career Sducation cuestionnairo was sent to all 
ele^nt^jry and ceccrdarv^ school ^principals in K ^ode Island to detennine the 
status of Career riiucation in tne State. Ihe following data was compiled 
froni the resoonres received fror. the principals. 



;fuirj:er of Que3lionn?LLr*es/'^iled 
Ifamter of Quest ionraireo' teamed 
Percent Returned 



373 
82^ 



Tl:e principals ;,r*o did not respond were contacted by the Coordinator 
of the Career riiucaticn Project three weeKS after the questicnraires v;ere 
'mailed. Approximately 2X cr 77 of the total sent out clarr^ that they 
did not receive the quest ioanai re. A second questiorxaire was sent to each. 

KVnber indicating that there is some Career Education activity in 
their school. 



1^2 Yes 



146 No 



l8 No Response 




If Yes, which of the followln^^^ best describes these actijd.ties 
(check as many as applicable): 



A. A planned curriculum with specific 
p;a^ls and objectives 

B. A planned unit with specific 
goals and objectives 

C* A general avareness philosophy 
integrated in all aspects of 
learning 

D. A general awareness philosophy 
integrated in one subject area 

E. An unstructured exploratory 
approach vriLth no defined goals 
or objectives 

F. Other (Please specif^) 



Class ' 


J>bre Tnan 
One Class 


Entire 
Building 


6 


3^ 


9 


13 


33 


13 


■ 6 




3'J 


6 




13 


10 


26 


16 




2 


1 ' 
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Approximately hov/ many teachers are involved in some phase of Career 
Bducatton? ^ 

1,167 Total 

Approxinately how rrany students are involved in some phase of Career 
Education? 

3^J83 T otal NunLer 

V/hat grade levels does this enconpass? 

99 K -6 25 7 -9 > 1^ 1 0-12 . ^ . ^' 

165 ' to Response 3 O ther # 

Approximately nov; nany hours ber week 'are devoted by teachers to Career 
Education? 

52 1 /2 hour-5 hours 10 6 hours-10 hours 

55 O ther l8o K o Response ^ . 

j^ow long has this Career Education program been operating in your 
building? 

37 1 Year 2 1 /2 Year • 30 2 Years 

~ 10 3 Years ^3 Other Conments " l8^ ? fo Response 



What is the source(s) of fandiag for your program? 

12 F ederal 33 L ocal ^ S tate 

Combination 60 Other iBl Ito Response 



If there are no Career Education prog^r'ains in your school, are you or any 
of your staff planning to develop Career Education programs in your school? 

103 Y es 73 I to, ' 6 O ther 12^ I to Response 

Vtould you like to receive information concerning Career Education? 

262 Yes 22 Ih 21 Ifo Response 1 O ther 



William Nixon, Coordinator 
Career Education Project 
March 16, 197^ 
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B. RHODE ISLAND 

1973-7^ CAREER EDiXATIO!^ PROGRA^^IS 
SUPPORHD BY VXATI0>;AL iSUCATiaN' FIT^S 
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B> RHODE ISL/UP 
1973-7^ CPBEEP. ID'JCATlOy. TRCORPyS SUPPORTED 
BY VOCATIOr^ EDUCATIO]>I FUiroS 



Sponsoring Agency : Burrillville Jr. -Sr. High School 

Title of Prograjn : Exemplary, Conpx'ehensive, Interdisciplinary Program in 

i World of r^'anufacturing and World of Construction 
Director : EdViUrd C. Yabroudy 
Project Dates : From 9/73 to 6/7^ 
Grade Level : 9th Grade 

s>£ Population to be Served : 100 

Description of Population to be Served : Non-college, heterogeneously 

grouped, co-ed randomly selected 

Federal Funds : $2^ ,03^ . 76 
Progr-am Description : 

Ihe major objective of the program is to expose the ninth grade 
non-college students to the Vforld of iManufacturing and the Vforld of 
Construction. A number of these students are invol^ in an exenplary, 
conprehensive, interdisciplinary, elective program t\ enable them to explore 
various career opportunities, \ 

A major area of the students' curriculum involves^e V/brld of 
Manufacturing that provides "hands-on" experience in at least ei^ty 
occupations varying in minWim educational job requirements ranging from 
the high school drop-«>ut to post-college graduate. An ii^portant goal of 
the project is to provide tpaining so that the studejit v/ill have a better 
chance for success in a chosen area of occupation. Subject matter in the 
English, Math, Science ^ and Social Studies courses relate to, the content 
of the curriculum of the World of Manufacturing. The subject area is 
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refocused by an infusion of occupational goals in such a \^ ^to make 
the subject natter more meaningful and interesting. ^ 
Program Goals : • , ^" 

•1. 'Jo increas^ students' knowledge of careers - . . 

2. To increase acadeiiic achievement in the basic skills 

3. To improve students' attitude towards school 

To Increase students' knowledge in selected occupational clusters 

5. Development of a student' evaluation of themselves in relation to 
careers 

6. To increase students' knowledge of production practices 

?• To develop student a^'/areness of vocations in the constructions 

Sponnoring Agency : Burrillville Jr. -Sr. High School 

Title. of Program : Career English 

Program Director ? Richard fi. Colbum 

Project Dates : Prom 9/73 to S/lk 

Grade Level : Junior and Senior 

No. of Population to be Served : 50 

Description of Population to be Served : Potential Dropouts, Ages l6 
Federal Funds : $2,100.00 

Program Description : 

A major objective of the project is to provide students with a knowledge 
of the various career opportunities available to them after graduating froji 
high school. To motivate the student, provide infomatiop and develop 
communication skills are other important goals of the program. 

Ihe students are exposed to the fifteen career clusters during the 
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schopl year so that they vdll learn what the necessary skills and require^ 
iTients are for different Jobs. Students invest icate careers of their 
choice through library research, periodical literature and career information 
available in the classroom, 

Ihe^ profpram is open to all students with preference given to under- 
-achievers who are bored with the traditional high school curriculum, 

A special curricul'jn has been developed whereby the English corrmuni- 
cation skills are shov/n to be a basic necessity in all occupations, 
^^udents are exposed to related corrmunication skills,; basics of decision 
making and a variety of .career choices in order to equip them vdth the^ 
fundamentals needed to find employment in a chosen field. Occupational') 
clusters, necessary skills, OTiployment procedures and future career )' 
outlook. is used as context for teaching the basic English conmunication 
skills necessary to succeed in any occupation. 

Sponsorinr, Agency : • Central Falls School Department 

Title of Program : Career Education Project .^^.^ 
Program Director : John A, Vforsley . . ^ 
Project Dates : From 9/73 to 6/74 
Grade Level : 7-8 

No. of Population to be Served : 132 

Description of Population to be Served : High, middle, and low achievers 
Federal Funds : $42 , 644 . 25 

Program Description : 

The purpose of the project is to expand the knowledge of careers 
for the students, improve their attitudes about tl;emselves, about school 



and wprk, improve their academic achievement, and to have students be able 
to iToke career decisions. Operation of the profgr^am is by a four-teacher 
team with a coordinator/counselor and a school counselor. 
Objectives are as follov;s: 

1. Seventy percent of the students will be able to explain the 
relationship between school work and careers. . \ 



2. Fifty percent of the students will make statistically significant 

gains in attitudes about themselves, about school and about work 

and be able to make career decisions., 
3? Students mil make school average gains in academic acliievement 

in basic subject matter. 
^. All students vdll have twenty- five precent increase in knowledge 

of careers. 

i 

The team of teachers cover basic Subject rratter areas: English, 
mathematics, social studies and science. Other teacher's on the junior- . 
senior high school staff are teachers in art, home econonics, business, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 

Students are assisted in acquiring decision-making ^skills forming 
attitudes towards themselves, their peers'^'"e^ryday living and the 
comnunity. The contract system is used Avrith students working on projects 
of) interests 

Ihe students gain basic subject matter through the projects while 
all the team teachers associate project work to real world situations. 
Project objectifies in the cognitive, affective and psycho-mqtor areas 
are incorporated in the program. 
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' Sponsoring Ap;ency : Cranston School Department 

Title of Procram : A Developmental Prog^^am for Preparing All Students 

for the World of 'V/ork 

Program Director : Carmine Rugr4-®^io 

Project Dates : Prom 9/73 to 6/7^\ 

Grade Level : K-6, Sp. Ed. 

No. of Population to be Ser^/ed : 385 

Description of Population to bo Ser\^ed : Title I, ESEA Target Schools 
Federal Funds : $38,590.58 

- Program Descrintion : 

Program goals and activities are to make the .students aware of the * 
inter-relationships of curriculum and careers. Ihe students are exposed 
to a variety of occupational activities through which they may develop w 
realistic career choices and alternatives. Development within the student 
* of an understanding and acceptance of self and others as persdis having 
dignity and worth with varying iriterests, abilities and values is an 
lirportant part of the project. Program activities enable the students 
to make -further educational decisions and choices by exposing him, at ^ 
the elementary level, to the broad range of these possibilities. ^ 

Through activities such, as guest speak'ers, field trips to industries 
and businesses, role playing., interviews, use of tope recorxiers and^ 
cameras, research projects, utilization of film strips and Video tape 
recorders, the ^udents develcjp a^ attitude of respect and appreciation 
for people whose work constitutes a contribution to the effective" functioning 
and well being -^society . The creation -of students' interest in the program 
allows the student, to explore areas of interest to them' in relation to 
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career opportunities connected with the subject areas. Diarinf^ the course 
of the project, various careers and clusters are* introduced, teacher-nade 
tests are given and projects are worked on which relate to curriculum and 
careers . ' 

The project's goals are as follov/s: • 

1. To recognize the interaction betv/een various family members. 

2. To recognize the need for family v/orkers. 

3. To help the student explore his worl^^-^d the people in it. 

To recognize in the world of v/ork that there is a specialization 
and inter-dependence at all job levels, and that all careers are 
important because of this inter-dependence. 

5- To be aware that there are many different workers. 

6. To recognize the fifteen career fields, the careers within 

these fields, and the reason why people work in different caj^eers. 

7 7. To know the step-by-step com-letion of specific tasks frequently 
performed by a person in a particular career, to understand why 
people work, what they do, and how they get a job. 

Sponsoring Agency : Cranston School Department 
Title of Program : Career Awareness Partnership 
Program Director : Edward %ers 
Project Dates : Prom 7/10/73 to 6/30/7^ 
Grade Level : 1st and 3rd 

No. of Population to be "Served : 80 children and their parents 

Description of Population to be Served : Early elementary - target area - 

title designated schools. 

Federal Funds : $7 ,888.85 . . 

r 

Program" Description : 

A parent education program focusing on the tlvree critical areas of 
career process development of early elementary age children is a major 

ERIC ' ^' 
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goal of the project. The Career Awareness Partnership profixam attempts 

to involve in a direct \\ay the most important interpersonal environmental 

influence in the child's life - his parents/, in an effort to maxiifiize- 

those elements which will enhance his early steps in career process 

motivatim. The ianovative pro?p:^am deals with three areas of career 

process irptivation. Tne innovative program deals with three areas of 

career process develjppment that have been identified as Moortant to early 

elementary age youngsters. The areas are eelf-esteem, decision making 

.skills, and awareness of the occupational onvirorcnent. 

A major objective of the program is to prepare parents with the 

knowledge and insight to change critical areas of home environment and 

interaction .in the three specific areas relati/ig to career development of 

elementary age youngsters. Objectives include the manifestation of higher " 

levels of self-esteem and greater occupational awareness. 

Two groups of parents participate in the program by attehding one 

ting per week. The first cycle of meetings is from October to 

^January while the second cycle m.eets from February to iky. Parents for 

the Career Awareness Partnership program are randordy selected by the 

guidance counselor in four of the elementary schools. The selec/^ioTpr^ \^ 

i9 aimed at both the husband and wife in order to make the program more ^ 

meaningful. The intention of the program is to Involve 'parents from areas 

* t 

that represented the lov/er socio-economic sections of Cranston. 

Through the use of films, readings, speakers and* discussions, the 
.program att^pts to give parents some understanding and skills in fostering 
decision making witih their children. 
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Sponsorla^ Ap;ency : , Ca'T>bei?land School Deparfcrnent ' \ 

Title of Propyam : " Career Concepts "Awareness , • . 
Propgram Dirpctor: James E. Sullivan . . * * . ' 

"1? • • ' 

Project Dales :. • Prom 9/73 to 6/74 

Grade Level: K-6' ' , ' / • 

No.- of Population to be Served: 250 students .'• > ' 

Description of Population to be Sgrve^d : Middle ' tp lower income level ■ 

^ families ^' ' 

Federal Fundg^ $1^,967-22 \ ^ \ ^ ' ; ' - • 

Program Description : * • ' •* ^ f 

The Career Concepts Avareness project has students participate^, ' 
in a career-oriented program aimed at promoting the understanding of ' 
various occupations, providing occupational information, exploring the 
world of vtork and assisting* A goal of the program is ,to assist the 
student in finding out about himself as. part of, the preparation for 
decision making* ' ' / 

All academic skills are taught using an individ'uali^d approach to 
learning as well as career-oriented techniques and m&.terials * Teachers - 
assume the role, of the leamei* facilitator by using the concept approach 
v*iich is developed around a series of concepts with suggested activities 
and materials designed to guide and encourage each student to make, 
decisions and to plan his day's activities based on his Immediate needs 

NT 

and interests. * Teachers facilitate the decision-making process by having 
the student gp through the^quence of assessing himself and the - . 
information available, assimilating the two in order to make a decision, 
selecting his activity thereby preparing him to go through these stages 
again at a higher level* , 
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The following methods are used to increase the students' knowled^\ 
of careei^s and the world of work: 

1. Individual and snail group activities in the classroom of projects, 
' similation gan)es, drainatizations, enable the students to gain 

insij^t into various occupations. 

2. Re§(^ce guest speakers from the community giv^ the students a 
ch^in^ to interviev/ actual workers and understand the makeup 

of different jobs. " ' • ' 

3. Tield trips give the students a close- look at the working world. 
^. Classroom interest centers provide the students v/ith nanipulative 

naterials and hands-on experie^e. 
5. Audio-visual films, filmstrips and* slides give the students the 
opportunity to explore individual areas of interest. 
. Decision-making skills are developed by an individualized approach to 
instinictions and a contractual ^system. Contracts are developed by the 
st^//den^^ his teacher while individual instructional activities are geared 
to a student's level of learning. 

Sponsoring Agency : . East Providence School Department , - ^ 
Title of Program : Career Education Program • 
Profyam Dlrgctor : James Er" Ryan. " - 
Project Dates ; Prom 7/1/73 to 6/30/7^ 

Grade level : K-12 ' , . 

No. of Population to be Served : 1,060 students 

Description of Population to be Served : Principally non-college, non- 
vocational students who evidence 
need of career direction. 

Fedbral ?\jr)ds : $^15,121.00 ^ 

' Hi . 



OVERALL PROJECT OSJSXrriVES 

The goal of the Career Education project is to maintain an educational 
delivery system v^iich fosters the developrnent of a hi^ level of student 
self-direction and decision-naking skills- The East Providence School 
Department feels strongly that Career 3ducation can act as the catalyst to 
foster a totally new approach for preparing students for survival in the 
modem world/ V/ith the above goal and ccmiitment in mird, three overall 
program objectives have been developed. ^ 

I. Students in the Career Education program will denmstrate achieve- 
ment in their ability to use problem-solving techniques in making 
decisions and establishing. self niirection- 
teasurement Techniques 

a) The. Vocational Development Inventory, Part 3- Choosing a Job 

, ' and Part 5: What Should Ihey Do?, will be' used with the project 

students. Students in the project will demonstrate ability 
signiiitzantly above the stardardized norms for the two tests. f 

b) Project records will document the number and type of Individ- ' 
ualized contracts which the students coiplete. Career Decisions 
and number of contracts will doi^strate cmgruent career 

^ choice and increased self-directed activity. 

c) . The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) and the Differential 
^ Aptito^ Test (DAT) will be used to assist students, in making 

career de5±^6ns. Decisions made will demonstrate appropriateness 
of choice wtien viewed against personal prol^les. on the OVIS and , 
DAT. . .. - 

II. Students in the Career Education program vd.ll dsnonstrate targeted 
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levels (75th percentile or above) of krtowledga in career aware- 
ness, career orientation, career knov;ledge on standardized 
measures • 

Measurement Techniques 

a) Appropriate career a'^BrenessAnowledge tests will be used at 
each grade level to assess students ' knowl^ge of careers 

1) Eleinentary - .Knowledge of Careers Test 

2) Junior High School -'P.E.C.E. Test - . 

3) Senior Hi@i School^- Vocational Development Inventory 
Part 2: Knowing About Jobs and Part 4: Looking Ahead 

III. Students in the Career Education program vrlll show growth in 

positive attitudes toward school and achieve positive attitudes 
toward the v/orld of work. 
t'leasurement Techniques 
. a) Attendance records will demonstrate that overtime project 

students* rate (%) of attendance increase and that the project 
students have significantly hidier rates of attendance than 
new project youngsters (by grade level). 

b) Disciplinary records at the junior and senior high school 
level will be docurnented to demonstrate a decreasing rate of 
Ihcidents involving project students. Also the project . 
students will have significantly fewer disciplinary actions 
vriien conpared to the student body (by grade level). 

,c) Ihe Super Work Values In Inventory, Ihe Vocational Development 
Inventory (Part I), tj^e Vfork Attitude Inventory will be used 
to assess, attitude toward v;ork at the appropriate grade level. 
Students will achieve at the 75th percentile or above against 
test norms. \, 

* 
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Sponsprlgg; Agency : East Green'^ch School Department 
Title of Sropyam : Career Awareness Project 
Program Director : Linda Handel 
Project Dates : Frcsn 9/73 to 6/7^ 
Grade' Level : Fourth and Sixth - Frenphtown Scho'ol 
No. ofVopulatlon to be Served : 80 
Description of Population to be Served : Elementary 
Federal Funds : $3,000.00 

Progyam Description : . * * 

Tne major purpose of the Career Av.areness Project is to introduce 
six of the career clusters. Ihose' clusters are: "Fine Arts, Construction, 
•CaTTTunications and !fed;La, Business, ifeth and Physical Service, and ?*Ianufac- 
turing. Two teachers incorporate the clusters into the curriculum usiftg 
a school store as the vehicle. Ihe students in the program build the 
store 5 make the products and sell the itfens to other students. 

' Program goals are: . ^ ' 

1. 3y "the cuLnination of the project year, the sixth grade students 
Will be able to recognize and understand at least seven various 
ocQupations in the fine arts field. * 
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2. During the project year, the fourth ^rade students will be able 
suci:essfully to create a layout for an advert isenent, a label fp^' 
a product ard a set of directions for a game and the use of a 
product . 

3. Ibe students In the sixth grade vriLll be exposed to at. least tv/enty- 

I 

five jobs vdthin the coa^.tructioh cluster, 
^. By the end of the pix>gram, the fourth grade students v;ill have 

an understanding of the tenninology and be able to demonstrate 

their knowledge about running a business. 
5. The fourth grade students will explore and understand the 

requirement's and duties of a number of math and p^sical science 

occupations . 

! 6. During the project year, fourth grade students in the program vrLll 
be trained and be able to manufacture at least three project items' 
to be sold in the school store • 
Students are introduced to the concepts of running a business and 
constructing a school store. This area is integral with' the mathematics 
program. Ihe study of banking, accounting' and bookkeeping is a part of 
the involvement in the business cluster'. 

Field trips to local industries and businesses with guest speakers 

discussing the various cluster areas provide the students with first-hand 

I 

information about different careers. 

Guest speakers arxi* field trip information-: 
^. A local pharmacist teaches thej^tudents certain aspects of 
' chonistry and how to use the tools of the trade . Tours to a 
chemical firm, a school of pharmacy are conducted during the 
school year. • ^ * 

• ' 111) 



2, ' An announcer from a radio station derronstrates aspects of 

conTnunication". Various people involved in newspaper work speak 
about and demonstisate v/riting techniques and skills • 

3. Volunteer artisans from different "draft areas provide denon- 
strations for the sliudents in the program. Field trips to the 

'^ir^iode Island School of Design are made where professors speak to 
the group about careers in art and related areas, 

Sponscfring Aggncy : Lincoln School Department 
Title of Program : Opening Doors to Awareness 
Program Director : Mrs. Itorma Blythe 
Project Dates : From 7/1/73 to 6/30/7^' 
Grade Level : K-6 

No> ^pf Population to be' Served : 525 ^ ... .... 

Description of Population to be Served : Students ages 5-12 v.tiose family 
characteristics are: 13 rec^ving Child Care Assistance; majority 
of French Canadian ^descent ; some upper middle class. 

■ Federal Funds : $17,296.61 ^ 

^ Program Description : ' ^ 

Jtorthem Lincoln ElejT^sntary Schgol is an open space/ non-graded school 
vMch was opened in Septerriber 1971. Hie school is divided into four learning 
-centers: Kindergarten (two sessions with approxljrately 30 children in each 
session *and a group of 25 children vrfio have had one year of kindergarten but 
are still at a readiness level in ability to read); Primary (approximately 15C 
children); and Upper Intermediate (approximately 16O children). Ihe population 
of the Primary Center is conposed of thqse children who would be in first and 
second grades in a traditional school; the Intennediate Center, of those 
vrtio vjould be in the third and fourth grades; and the Upper Intermediate of 
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those who would be in fifth and sixth grades.- Therefore, a child usually ^ 

stays in each center for two years. T^iere are six teachers in each center, 

v;orking as a team, to coordinate the leaiTiing activities of the children in 

the center. A two-year prograni is planned for each center. 

The aim of the program is that students be able ^o know how to make 

decisions, that they be able to apply those decisions to their lives, and 
c 

that they learn while they make those decisions. As decision-making skills 
are stressed, the teacher becomes a research person, rather than a disseminator 
of information. 

The program of career av/areness helps, children begin to see the 
relationships between the acadCTiic areas taught in school and the Job demands 
of the v^o^ld of work. The children learn that: 

1. There are productive and potentially satisfying careers that can 
lUtilize their particular talents and interests. 

2. Children with physical, mental, and/or emotional handicaps can 
also have useful careers. 

3* Individual initiative and group efforts are corplementary . ' 
M\ Good habits and attitudes are necessary for successful job . 
perfonnance. 

5. There is worth and irrportance in each individual Job. 

6. Career opportunities change as technology ajfxi ideas change, aod 
that people must be flexible to meet the challenge of the gradual 
disappearance of some Jobs and the emergence of nev; ones. 

As the fifteen career clusters are explored in each center the students, 
after six years of study, will becone more aware of the niyriad and cjiverse 
career opportunities available lo them. They will learn of the interdependence 
of all workers upon each other. Their vision of the working v(orld will be 
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enlarged so that their future career choices vdll be thoughtful, enlightened 
ones. 

Throughout the program, each Center focuses on a single theme as the 
source and supporter of a multitude of career choices. In the Primary Center, 
the "Restaurant" is dependent upon workers from all 15 career clusters. 
Within a unit of construction, the children learn about 'the Jobs involved in 
the building of a restaurant. Under a unit Of Personnel Services, the 
children become aware that such workers as secretaries, bookkeepers, cashiers, 

cooks, bakers, waiters, and laundry^ workers , add to the efficiency of the 

r 

restaurant, in the Health Unit the ;:jhildren are shown that doctors, health 



in^ctors, and dietician^ are essential in the working of a restaurant. 
This type of coverage is done for all 15 career clusters. 

In the Intermediate Center, pupils use the "Library" as a jumping off • 
point for examining the other occupational clusters. Ihe first unit deals 
with the people vrtio work in and maintain the library. ' Careers covered 
include libj^arians, library technicians, clerks, secretaries, bookkeepers and 
maintenaitce engineers. In the manufacturing cluster, more indirectly related 
to the operation of the library, students explore the manufacture of bricks 
used in the construction of the building, the manufacture of carpet in the 
library and the paper-snaking process necessary in the production oS^ books. 
In relating transportation to the library, the pupils will examine how raw 
materials are moved to pTaces~wfiere"The^^ 

goods are moved to the library. The ^her career clusters are related in 
a similar manner to the central theme of t?fe--14;brary. 

The central theme used in the Upper Intermediate level is the "Hospital". 
Children are shouTi how this institution is not an isolated entity, but is 




dependent on a multiplicity of, careers which enable it t\function effectively. 



^'The students vdl^begln with Health Services as their first field of research 
and deal vdth the cormonly associated occupations. Students then turn their 
attention to other* career clusters less directly associated.' Exploration in 
the clusters of comnunication, services, and Marketing and Distribution will 
reveal such diverse .occupations as T.V., cameraman, radio and T.V. announcers, 
teachers, counselors, repairmen, salesmen, and econorhists. . . 

Sponsorlnp; Agency : New Shoreham School Department 
^ Title of Progyam : Pre-Vocational 
Propyam Director : Mr. Thcms McCabe 
Project Dates : From 9/73 to S/JH 
Grade Level : Sixth throu^ twelfth 

No. of Population to be Served : 6^ secondary disadvantaged students 

■ O 

Federal Funds (Voc. Ed.) : 1973-7** $30,301 

l97'»-75 $27,379 

1 

Program Descriptioh : « 

f This project is designed to provide a student population with extensive 
exposure to and with actual experience in as many occupatiqn^ areas as 
possible. These students, all part ojf an insular coirmunity which lacks a 
varied vocational environment, must upon graduation, for reasons of econOTiic 
" necessity, leave the island conrnunity for the mainland for furttie^jsducation 
or full time employment.^ The project has five occupational clusters from 
which orientation and vocational career selections may be made. These 
occupational clusters provide students with a wider range of career selection. 

ThQ construction cluster provides students with knowledge that niay lead' 
to local employment in the construction industry, considering the shortage 
' of skilled labor on thfe island. 

Ihe hospitality cluster teaches st^udents the necessary skills that 
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'allow them to participate in the seasonal tourist business on the island 
during the sun^ner nx)nths. 



The business office occupations cluster trains students to be prepared 
to work in the world of business. ' \ ^ 

* The comnunications and media cluster provides students with an opportunity 

to acquire knowledge and skills leading to careers in a vdde field of 
corrmunications and printing. ' ^ 

Tine health occupations cluster provides knov/ledge to students useful 
'to maintaining good health for th^selves and their families, as v;ell as 
providing motivation and knowledge leading to occupations in this important 
field. . ~ ' . 

" ^ " ^Sponsoring Agency : ^ North Kingstown School Department 

Title of Program ; Career Education - A Model for ©pen Education and' 

Comnunity Responsibility^ 

^ Program Director : Qrrln Laferte 

Project Dates : Prom 6/15/73 to S/WlS 

Grade Level : K-Adult 

No. of Population to be Served : Total s6hool population 
Description of Population to be served : Total school 
Federal; Funds :V $333,759 $111,253/Yr. 

Program Description : 

This exemplary project is a proposal to design and implement a coordinated 
Kindergarten through adult program of instruction and service in career aware- 
ness> orientation, exploration, preparation and placement. 

The program for the students will be developed as an activity centereci, 

o |20 ■ 
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continuous progress instructional system focused on self ^awareness and 



decision" making . 



-I 

Th^ program for the students will be designed to provide counseling and 
placement services during evening' hours • * ' ' 

All phases of the prc/gram wil^ be planned and implemented by a parity 
involvement of students, teachers, 'parents anct the business and industrial 
conmunity, ^ . ^ /- ^ ' ^ 

The program wilJ move from planning to pilot t% full imp^lementation in 
the school system in thirty-six months. 

Pnogram Goals I ~r ^ - - ~— - . - 

1. To increase the self-awareness of each student, \ " 

V \ 

2. To assist each student in* d^VjSloping favorable attitude^ about 
the personal, social and econcxnic significance of worki 

3* To assist each student in develpplng and practici/lg appropriate 
career decision-making: skills. ] 

To assist in the development of ^ihe ckreer av/areness of each 
student in grades K-5. jl 

5» To assist in the development of career orientation and meaningful 
exploratory experiences by each student in grades 6-9. 

6. To assist each student in grades 10-1^ in preparing for a job in 



a vdde variety of occupational areas, v/ith special emphasis on tl^e 
utilization of work experience and cooperative education # 
7* To insure the placement of each existing student in either: (a) a 

job, (b) a post-secondary occupational program, or (c) a baccalaureate 
program. 
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8. To provide guidance and counseling services as needed to assist 
each student in ajihiqving successfully the goals and objectives of 
^ * this Career Education Program, 

Sponsoring Agency : * Northte>vidence School Department 
Title of Program : C^eer Education Project 
Program Director ; Mlcl^el J* DeLuca 
Project Dates : Pran 7/73 to 6/7^ 
• Grade Level : 10th, 11th, 12th 

No> of Population to be Served ^ Non-College , - In Title I Area 
Federal Fyinds : $16,600.00 - 

Program .Description : 

Gqal^of -the project are to increase the calreer awai'eness of students 
to the broad range of options available in the world of work, to provide/ 
them with career orientation and meaningful exploration, and to carry out job 
placement activities for those participgi:ing in the career education program. 
Other goals are to deter students fron absenteeism and dropping out of school. 

Under the direction of the Career Ec^ucation Coordinator, the students 
spend a specified arount of time in the classroom and time in "on-the-job" 
observation* ■ . 
—^-effort is ^de to'^ place-students vho are enrolled in the program in 



an assignment appropriate to their career aims. Students are provided an 
'opportunity to g^in insight into the job opportunities and responsibilities. 
The on-the-job 'observation involves exposure to at least , six different - 
occupational clusters. 

Student schedules are rotated so that they receive academic instructions 
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in those subjebts vital to their needs. The general curriculum students 
selected for participation give up their study periods and substitute Career 
Education for one of their electives in. order to provide time for their "off 
campus" activities. 

The criteria for the selection of students are: 

1. Student * s^nterest in the program 

2. Recommendation by the Guidance Counselor 
3., Parental approval 

4. Joint agreement by the Career Education Coordinator and the 
^ guidance counselor on who is to enter the program. This is based « 
on the student's previous record and the possibility that the career 
. education program vri.ll be beneficial to th^m. 
lareer Education Coordinator determines the conpatibility between 
the occupational interests ,of the general students and the available 
ccHiiTiunsty ol^geiv^ The occupational interest of the students 

is mef&sured by the use 5f various testing instruments and counseling with 
stddents. '''^V^ 

Sponsoring Agency : North anithfield School Department 
Title of Program ; Project Environment 
'gram Director : ^Mrs, Juliette E. Elias 
ject Dates : Yrm 9/73 to 6/74 
Grade Level : 4 Bushee ' > 

No. of Population to be Served : 30 ^ 
Description of Population to be Served ; Semi-Rural CcOTnunity 
Federal Funds; $2,915-00 (Mni-Grant) 




Program Description ; 

Bushee Elementary School Is located In a semi -rural aj-^ea^'^^lJorth 
anithfleld. Ihe school's structure contains grades K-5v^th a school • 
population of about r200 children. 

Project Envi^nnW^ three major activities are to develop an under- 
standing of the causes effects of the environment, to promote an aware- 
ness of occupational information and to foster a real identity with other 
persons who are successfully performing in job situations related to the, 
environment. > ' 

The three activity units are correlated \^d.th various occupational 
clusters so that the students will understand how man ha^ the ability to 
alter his environmental conditions. The-various occupations , presented in' , 
the project cover a broad spectrum of skills, training and focus. Ihis is .in 
keeping with the aim of creating an awareness of the environment and in " 
stressing the cooperative nature of all occupations related to the subject. 

The occupations presented fall into four main clusters: Agri-Business 
ard Natural Resources , ^Environment , Health, and Public Services. 

Sponsoring Agency : North Smithf ield School Department 
Title of Program : V/hat Can You Be? 

« 

Prpgram Director : Anne D'AntuoHo 
Project Dates : Prom 9/73 t9 6/7k ' ^ ^ 

Grade Level : 5 Ilalliwell Memorial School % 
No. of Population to be Served : 28 

Description of Population to be Served : Homogeneous group of 28 students 
attending a Title I School in a Rural (non-farm) area 

Federal Funds ;' $3,075-00 
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Program Description; 



The maj^r gpal of the progra^n "V/hat Can'ifou Be?" Is to make the 
students aware of career possibilities by exposing them to a spectrum of 
€n5>loyment ranging from jobs requiring a college education to those 
available to a school di-op-out . ^ Field tJ^ps within^a twenty-mile radius 
of the school are /conducted to stim^ilate and motivate the students so 
that they vdll^have a brighter an:i broader outlook of job opportunities. 
Einployment of this concept, change in the presentation and use of - 
. material along with the field trips vdll help the students to realize 
what -types of jobs are available ai5d \'^iat type of education and training 

is required to meet the requirements for enploymsnt. . . , 

s 

v; 

Sponsoring Agency ; Providence School Department 

I 

Title of Program : Career Orientation Education C.O.E. 

1 Program Director : Principal, l^. Pleasant Elemental^ School 
\ ' * Counselor, Bdmund W. Plynn Itodel School . 

Project Dates : From 9/73 to 5/7^ 

grade Level : Mt. Pleasant Elementary, K-^, l80 ' ^ 
Edmund W. Flynn Model, 3rd* Year, 100 

. No> of Population to be Served ; 280 > ^ . 

Description of Population to be Served ; El^ntary - 

Federal Funds ; $7,108.00 

Program Description : 

The major premise on vMch the program is designed is* that work is a 
. • basic or central institution vMch "plays a pervasive and powerful role in 
the psychplogical, social, and economic aspects of our ^Ives". Inplenentatlon 
of the program involves two schools, both involved in innovation and 
experimentation at the primary level • The four major goals of the program 




..areas follows: _ ... , 

1. To refocus the elementary curriculum around the idea that an * 
Irtiividual's identity and life's work are intep?^ly related. 

2. To begin to develop a self-direction and decision-making curriculum, 
by startling at the prL-nary level vdth self-av/areness , values 
clarification, positive self-concept building as the first, 
essential steps tovards self-confidence, exploration, creativity, 
self-understanding, problem solving, decision making, and healthy 
interperscml relations. 

3. Ho reintegrate the affective and co^^ive detrains in the construc- 
tion of curriculum, in accord vdth the most recent studies of 
human behavior. 

^. lb nake a concentrated and deliberate effort to counteract race 
and sex stereotyping, particularly harmful in the area of career ^ 
education, in educational rteterials and in society at large. 
IP Learning centers are created to develop career av/areness, provide for 
individualized and independent learning. Field trips are a part of the 
program along vdth the use of cormunity respurces to help dispel the stereo- 
typing of occupational roles. 

Ihe Edmund V/. Flynn Elementary School is by design a school in which 
innovative prograins areVLnitiated, .iirolemented, and evaluated. The social 
needs of the student- body .enccxnpass a v/ide range of life styles. Since 
Flynn is a nx)del school, the concept also allows for voluntary bussing of 
white clj^ldren into a predominantly black nei^.borhood to naintain the 
black-^-rtiite ratio. Due to the bussing arrangement, just about all facets 
of econorr^y, work positions and enployment aY^ represented in t^ parents 
qT the children. . ^ 



Spopsorigfr Apgncy : Providence School Department 
Title of Proprani : Protective Services Careers 
Propyam Director ; Daniel A. Spal<^t, Jr. , 
Project Dates : Prom 9/73 to S'/H^ 

Grade Level ; 11th, 12th » • . . ' 

No>of Population to be Sen/ed ; Senior high school students interested in 
public service careers in the protective services. 

Federal Funds; $12,98^ V. 

Profyam Description ; ^ ^ 

Ihe Rrotective Services Careers program is design^ to provide trainiag 
in ^ four protective service are^ for juniors and/or seniors^^^he program 
is offered at the Jafrfee^^. Kanley Vocational-Technical Facility three 
periods a day during the school year. Ten weeks of career exploration 
ard preparat.ion is presented in each of the following areas ; ^ - 

1. Law Enforcement 

2. Plre Protection 

3. Natural Resource Protection 
. ^. Private Protective Agencies 

Students conpleting the program will be^^fetar qualified* t>d be errroloyed 
in jobs of major concentration. The junior students v/ill be ^eligible for^ 
the cooperative education program in their senior year. t 

Sponsoring Apgncy ; Scituate School Departn^nt * 

Title of Program :: Career Awareness in North Scituate (CANS) * 

Program Director : !^s. June Guglielmi , 0^-' 

Project Dates ; From 6/73 to 6/7^ . / , • 



Grade Leyel : K-6 

No, of Population to be Servgd : ^00' ^ 
Des.crlptloh of Population to be Served : Eleinentary Students 
•Federal Futy^s : $19,298.3^ • ' ' 

ProRram DescriptidTi : ' " ' ^ ^ 

. ' The prinar:/ purpose of the program is to expose .approxiir^tely ^00 
sttidentG on a K-6 level to careersAn 10 of the 15 occupational ,clusters 
'Mgntified by the U.S.O.e'. In allowing elerientary school childjren exposure ^ 
to such a vast variety of occupations, they vdll become aware oT the alternate 
choices and option? open to them ard wil^ be able. -to start narrowing their 
choicer as they proTyr^ss tov.^ard career exploration and then to actual career 
prepai*ation» • ^ ' 

Ihe 50 behavioral objectives involved in the program relate to demonstra- 
ting awareness of 'occupations in the clusters of Public Service Personal, 
Fine. Arts, Humanities, Hospitality an5 Recreation, Agriculture, Business, 
I^tural Resources, and COTnunications- Objectives are accomplished by exposure 
to the activities, tasks, tools and vocabulary involved in the many occupations 
Sixteen classroom teachers and one art teacher work on separate occupatdonal 
clusters -vdth^ their activities often interrelating. Use of guest speakers, 
role playing, interviewing, hands on demonstrating, and video talping with 
large and small groups 'ar^e"^ important activities of the program.- ■ 

Two kindergarten classes cover Personal Service while three first grades 
study Public Service and Transportation. Three second grades work with 
the Environment, one third grade with Consumer Education, one third gracje ' 
vd.th Construction ard another with 'Transportation. One. fourth grade covers 
Hospitality and Recreation and the other fourth grade studies Fine Arts arid 
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^imanities. A Fifth grade studies the performing arts vMIq the other fifth 
grade covers Agriculture, Business, and IlaturaTRe^ources • A split 5/6 grade 
covei?s the non^rint area of Carmunications r^edia and a sixth grad% studies 
* tomunications in the print area: 

. ^ During the 1972-73 school year; four miniTgrants ($3000 lindt per grant) 
Were awarded to four teachers in the fforth Scituate Elementary School, The 

excitement^ Interest and .enthusiasm_.aripng stidentSj_ school JyOTnittee 

and staff generated by the grants encouf^aged the school department to continue 
and exoand the program. 

Sponsoring Agency : College of Resource Developxnent, University of 

Rhode Island - , 

* . Htle of Program : Phase II Developing, Irplementing and Evaluating Careei- 

Exploration I^terials * 

Program Director : Dr. Donald E. McCreight 

Project Dates From 10/1/73 to 6/30/71 ^ 

Grade Level ; 7, 8 and 9 

No« of Population to be Served : 80o' students 

Description of Population to be Served : Students in 1-6 'Rhode Island Schools 
Federal Funds : $18,100 

Program Description : 

The program is a f^ield test project to serve seventh, eight, and 
ninth grade students in 4-6 Rhode Island schools to provide career orientation . 
and exploration. Desi3?able student outcomes include student growth in under- 
standing of broad occupational areas and/or several occupational clusters. 
Ihe major purpose of the project is to develop, lirplement, and evaluate 
career education materials foj? Floriculture, Pood Products, anall Anlinal 

J L 
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Technology, Marine Resources, Resource Cpnservation I^fenagement , Outdoor 
Recreation, Turf I^lanagement , and Nursery-Landcape Maintenance. 

The project is broken down into tv;o phases. Phase I included develop- 
ment of the first six units and pilot testing of the first four units while 
Phase II included the developtnent of the last two units field testing and 
evaluating all eight junits, 

Prpcedures are to develop packages of teaching inaterials for each of 
the areas. The naterials are to incliiie: ' 

1. Guide suggest learning activities and 'source mterials. 

2. Achlevemsnt test, attitude survey, aD3 interest inventory^ 

3. Sound Slide presentation to~depict various job titles; 
4/ Video^fape to show workers in action. 

The fornat of the inaterials was established during Phase I of the 
project by pilot testing the first four units. Activities of Phase II 
Include field testing and revising all units as a regular part of their on- 
going program. 

The material's package Cs rated by each merrber of a\task force com^nlttee 
for the follov/ing points: 

1. Clarity . ' 

2. Content ' " ' 

3. Organization structure. * • ^ 
Conpleteness 

5. Appropriate grade* level 

Each task force participant does pilot test of one of the five career 
cluster packages of materials. Ten to fifteen seventh, eight or ninth 
grade students participate in the pilot test of each materials package unit. 
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A Pre-Post Test design is used to measure change of student achievement, 
attitude and interest. Students and teachers conplete evaluation forms on 
each unit to determine final revisions. A follow-up mail survey vdll be 
administered to determine how many and how the schools used the units. 
Although this is the final year for the pjToject, a survey of materials usage 
will be conducted during the next year. 

Sponsoring Agency : Warwick School Department 

Title of Program : O.E.O.E. Occupational, Exploration, Orientation, Exposure 

Program Director : Richard T. Colgan 

Project Dates : From 3/73 to 3/7^ \ 

Grade Level: Fifth and sixth 

— t ^ 

No> of Population to be Served : 70-75 

Description of Population : Elementary School Students 

Federal Funds : $7,^96.00 

Program Descrtpticn : 

' The purpose of the project is to provide for the students^ developmental 
and sequential Career Education information and experience. Assistance in 
the guidance of the individual pupil from grade six through grade ei^t by 
providing information of broad fields of work with^^rticular emphasis upon 
the current occupational opportunities and the ererging occupational oppor- 
tunities in Rhode Island and the United States is an inportant objective 
of the program. A caiprehensive usable career information center is available 
to both students and the instructional staff in order to facilitate and coor- 
dinate career information vd-th the educational curriculum. 
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Pupils are acquainted v/ith specific careers in order to stimulate 
greater occupational awareness via: a) exposure to and .discussion with 
persons in a wide variety of career fields; b) factual information from 
various agencies and resource people, and c) on-the-job visits. Training 
is available so that students becc^ av/are of the multiplicity of career 
training programs available in Rhode Island* 




C. RHODE ISLAND 

197^-75 CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SUPPORTED BY VOCATIOInIAL EDUCATION JFUNDS 
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RHODE ISLAND 



197^-75 Career Education Progxamn Supported 
By Vocational Education Funds 



Sponsoring Agency : Providence School Department 



Title of Program : Protective Services Careers 

Program Director : Robert Brooks, Paul Mason 

Project Dates : 9/1/7^ - 6/30/75 

Grade Level^ 11th 12th ' 

Nb> of Populatlon^tT^be^rved : 20 (Central Vocational) 

Description of Population to be Served : Senior high school students 
' Interested In public service careers in protective services 

Federal Funds: $8,581,00 



Sponsoring Agency ^ Central Falls School Department 
Title of Program : Career Education ProJ'ect 
Program Director : John Worsley 
- Project Dates : 6/30/7^ - 6/30/75 
Grade Level : 7th, 8th 
^^b. of Population to be Served : 132 

Description of Population to be Served : Students from low-inccme area 
Federal Funds : $21 , Ol6 . 3^ 

Sponsoring Agency : North Providence School Department 
Title of Program : Career Education Project 
Program Director : Michael J, DeLuca 
Project Dates : 7/73 - 6/7^ 
' Grade Level ; 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th • 
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No. of Population to be Served : 60 

Description of Population to be Served ; Non-college - In Title I ^ area 
Federal Funds ; $12,6^15.63 

Sponsoring Agency ; Cumberland School Department 

Title of Program ; Career Concepts Awareness ' , 

Program Director ; James E. Sullivan 

'fvoiect~;^^e^t~-V ^ — 



Grade Level ; .K-6 
No, of Population to be Served ; 575 
Description of Population to be Served ; Elementary 
Federal Funds ; $9,391.98 

Sponsoring Agen6y ; Lincoln School Department 
^ Title of Program ; Opening Doors to Awareness 
Program Director ; Lemuel Crooks - 
Project Dates: 7/7^ - 6/75 
Grade Level : ' ^ • 

Nb> of Population to be Served ; 510 . . ' . 

Description of Population to be Served : Students, ages 5-12 vrtiose family 
characteristics are; 130 receiving Child Care assistance; majority of 
French-Canadian descent; some upper middle class; Title I target area. 

Federal Funds ; $5,564.00 

'Sponsoring Agency ; Providence School Department 

Title of Program ; Career Orientation Education - <J.O,E. 

Program Director: Robert Brooks, Paul Mason 
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Project Dates ; 9/7'! - 6/75 

Grade Level : 3, 'I, 5 >' ^ - i 

No> of Population to be Served : 300 
Description of ?bpulatlon to be Served : ELementari^ 
Federal Funds: $3,938.00 



Sponsoring Agency : Cranston School Departi^nt 



^ ' ^ Profg^aira - ^\^ve4opnental ft^^-am^r^l^parih^^/^-Stiidenfes^ for 

the World of V/ork 

Program Director : Cannine 7 Ri\ggieix) 

Project Dates : 7/7^ - 6/7*5 

Grade Level : K-6 ^ ' \ 

-No> of Population to be Served : Title I Target ' School Area 
Federal Funds: $12,629.93 



Sponsoring Agency : Providence School Department 
Title of Program : Career Orientation Education -* S,Or,E. 
Program Director : Veretla Jungvdjrth' . 
Project Dates ; 9/7^1 - 6/75 
" ^Grade Level ; K-1 * " 

No. of 'Population to be Served : Elementary - Mt. Pleasant 

i 

Federal Funds: $1,79^.^8 



Sponsoring Agency : Warwick- School DepartmenN 

Title of Program : Career Education for 8th Graders l^o Are Potential 

Drop-Outs . . \ 

Program Director: Ev^3^yn Healey . . 



Project Dates ; 8/74 - 6/75 

Grade Level : 8th ' . ' . 

Nb« of Population to be Served : 20 

^ ; Description of Population to be Served : Students who have a high potential 
' " for dropping out of school ' 

Federal .Funds : $4, 952 .92' ^ f 

Sponsoring ^Agency : Cranston School Department 

_f ... .t ^ 

Title of Program : Vocational Exploration and Career Awareness 
Program Director : Loretta M. Cimlnl 
. Project Dates : 8/7^ - 6/75 , ' • - 
Grade Level: Vocational students at Cranston JIast 
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No> of Population to be Served : Vocational students 
FederA Funds : $3 > 17^ . 33 

Sponsoring Agency : Cranston School Department 

Title of Program : Conmunicatlons : Vocations In Television 

Program Director : Ruth Slpersteln, Ronald Boemker i 

Project Dates : 9/7^ ~ 6>75 

Grade Level : High school 

No^ of Population to be Served : 50-60 

Description of Population to be Served : Title I, ESEA, Eligible School 
Federal Funds : $7 >086 • 15 

Sponsoring Agency : North Providence School Department 
Title of Program : Office Practice Simulation Laboratory 
Propyam Director; Louis D. Fabrizio 
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Project Dates ; 9/7't - 6/75 

Grade I^evel ; Seniors 

No. ofPopulatlon to be Served : 70 

Description of Population to be Served : Business education majors 
Federal Fdnds : $7,^19-50 . • ' 

t ' 

Sponsoring Agency : Warvdck Scliool Department 
Title of Program ; ACE 



Program Director : Benjamin R. Curtis 
Project Dates ; 9/7\- 6/75 

Grade Level ; 8th ' • t 

No, of Population to be Served : 75-100 

Description of Population to be Served ; Students lacking In achievement - 

difficulty In most academic areas 

r 

Federal Funds : $5,705.00 



Sponsoring Agency : East Providence School Department 
Title of Program : Career Education Program 
Program Director : James' F. Ryan 

Project Dates : 1/1^ - 6/75 ' > 

Grade Level : 10-12, 7-9, K-6 
No. of Population to be Served : 972 
Description of Population to be Served : — 
Federal Funds: $28,703.00 



Sponsoring >Agency : Providence School Department^ 

Title of Program; Career Orientation/Exploration - Summer 



1 
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Program Director : Robert Brooks 
> 

Project Sates : 7/7^ - 8/7^ 

Grade Level : 7th, 8th 

No. of Population to be Served : 100 

Description of Population to be "Served : — 

Federal Funds :. $6,56^.00 

Sponsoring Arency : Cranston School Depar*tment 

Title of^Tr6pTan : Trte Student and the Snvinrorment : An. Experience 

Progran Director : Dr. Jeanne Gardner/Mr. Alan Bostoek 

Project Dates :- 7/7^ - 6/75 

Grade Level : 9th 

Ito. of Population to be Served : 100 

Description of Population to be Served : 100 acadenically disadvaritar,e^ 
students frorn eligible schools determined by Title I guidelines 

Federal Funds : $^,911.^0 ^ 
Spoitsorinp; Agency : Providence School Department 

Title of Propyam ;^ Industrial Based. (Construction/r4anufacturin&) Career 

Education 

Program Director : John M. NfecJtoius^ Jr. 
Project Dates : 9/7^ - 6/75 " ' " 
Grade Level: 7th and 8thyl*h and 6th 



No. of Population to be Served : 100 

Description of Population .to be Served : 100 7th and 8th grade students 
^ (50 World of Construction, 50 V/orld pf Manufacturing) and 200 students 
grades 5 and 6 for Career 'Awareness 

Federal Fums ; $8,687.00 ^ 
* . . i ' ' ' 

O . ... / 
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D. THE MDII-GRAlNrrS 
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D. THE mNi-ORims 

^ n^-^t i3 incentive ^tito be usea ror the pun^se or ' . 
t^tT'" - ~ca nee. ..te. 

'""^ " -^-^-^^ ~ - • . 

un.. t. V...^ ^ . ^_ ^ 

--t to .e a.one .ea. awa^ or „p to .3.000 ro. a s«ll-.cale in^vatlve 
Projec- «hl=h rms orie or ^peckl^ needs. 

- 1 ■ ' ' ' . 

^225222^*3522^ Johnston School Departn^nt 

Htle or Prograni: Career Exploration ■ 
grogram Dlr».tr.,.. AlexaMer I Freda 
Pro.lect Dat(.g - 9/71, _ 5/75 

'^"ej- 9th am 10th grade 
Ito- or fopmatl on-to be SOO 
Federal Ritris - $3,023.72 

^e™gA^: Coventry School Department 

^^ih^^SHL- Environmental Working - Car^, p-^ 
. XZT xlesources ''"^^ Career Education in Natural 

^M^nLDlrector: Angela Derocher Kolt " " 
Project I^es: ■9/7i< _ 5/75 
Qrade Level A^^ 

l^^^-^Lfogulat^^^S^:^ 60 
Federal Funds ; $2^^03?29 
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Sponsoring Ag^ency ; Hope Valley School, Hopkinton, R.I,. 
Title of Profyam : ■ Vforld of Work 
Program Director : Donna Walsh (Mrs . ) 
' Project Dates : 6/30/7^ - 6/30/75 
Grade Level : 6th 

Wo> oj^ Population to be' Served : 60 
Federal Flmds : $2,885.77 

^nsoring Agencj : Hope Valley School 
Title of Propyain : Focus on the Future 
Program Director ? Mary E. Richardson 
Project Dates : 8/1/7^ - 6/30/75 
Grade Level : — 

No> of Population to be Served : Apprcxiinateiy fifteen students v/ith learning 
and/or emotional disabJJities - hope, also, to involve other students 
of school 

Federal Funds : $3,015.83 

Sponsoring Agency : Ashav.'ay School \ 

Title of Program : Creating (+) Vocational Av/areness 

Program Director : Jeannette Geary 

Project Dates : 9/7^ - 6/75 

Grade Level : 6th 

No. of Population to be Served : 60 

Federal Funds ; $2,951.08 . ^ ^ 
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Sponsoring Agency- : Ashaway School 

Title of Program : Career Opportunities in. the Natural Environment 
Program Director : Cynthia Johnson 
Pro.ject Dates ; VVl^ - 6/31/15 
. Grade- Level' : 3rd ' ' • - 
No. of Population to be -Served : 90 
Ji^ederal Funds : $2,735.89 

Sponsoring Agency : St. Dunstan's Day School 
Title of Program : Project: Career Planning 

Program Director : . Nancy Landes .. . 

Project Dates : 9/7^ - 6/75 
Gbpade Level : 9-12 ' - . ' 

^to.' of Population to be Served : 50 . ' ' . 

Federal Funds : ' $l,38l.i»8 

_ ,^.nsoring -Agency : " Providence School Department 

t 

Title of Program : Art Career Awareness/Exploration 

Program Director : -Mrs. Sharon B. Hull- . . '. ' 

Project Dates ; 9/7i< - 6/75 . \ . 

Grade Level ; 8th ^ ^ ' ' . . . * 

No. of Po pulation to be Served : 200 8th ^^ade students approximately - most 
~ ; ■ of vrtiom are disadvantaged economically 

Federal Rinds: $2,835.00 . ■ • , •. 
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Sponsoring Agency : Coventry School Department 
Title of Program : Career Awareness in Comkinications 
\ Program Director : Daniel Storti ./^ 
Project Dates : 8/30/7^ - 6/30/75 
Grade Level : 6 

No> of Population to be Served : 75 ^ 
Description of Population to be Served : — * 
Federal Funds : $1 , 670 . ^3 

Sponsoring Agency : Frenchtown School 

Title of Program : Career AwarehessT^oject II (CAP II) 

Program Director : Linda Handel 

Project Dates : ' 9/7^ - 6/75 

Grade Level : 6th 

Noo of Population to be Served : 60 

Description of Population to be Served : — 

Federal Funds : $3,278.38 ' 
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E. OTfER RfiQDE ISLAIiO, _, 
CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 



E. OTHER I^OPE ISLAND CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

There are 'a nuinber of Career Education programs and activities in 
Ithode Island being supported by funds from a variety of sources. Although 
the operation and methodology of the projects vary from one program to 
another, the basic Career Education goals are the same. 



Sponsoring Agency : Pawtucket School Department 

Title of Program : ' A Human Resources Career Development T^el 

Program Director : Dr. Edward M. J. Ffelucci 

Project Dates : 3/71 to present 

Grade Level : K-12 

No. of Population to be Serv^ : 1500 ^ ' - - 

Description of Population to be Served : Students who are enrolled in the 
two elementary schools, two junior high schools, Iblman lli^ School 
" and youth out of school who can benefit from the services of the program. 

Federal Funds : $312,705 March 1971-August 197^ 

Local Funds : Presently being funded with local funds 

Description of Program : " 

I. Administrative Structure » - 

Ihis project is administered by a project director who is respon- 
^ sible to the Superintendent of the Pawtucket School Department. 

The project director organized a variety of conmittees to assist 

him in the various conponents of the project. In addition, an . 

Advisory Comnlttee provides the basis for the overall ©lidance and 
'^^.direction of the project. 
II. Program Design 

The program is designed to operate at three levels: elementary 
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school, middle school and high school; with a pr^iinary focus on 
students enrolled In schools in the rrxxiel neighborhoods • The general 
curriculum features of the proposed project may be depipted ;d.thirt 
the sh^ of a pyramid with a broad base occupational orientation 
at the elementary level, occupational exploration at the middle 
school level, and specific - including cooperative and intensive 
training programs at the senior hi^ level. Guidance is a cannon 
thread running through all grade levels and a placonent director 
serves the high school students, not only in easing the transition 
from school to work, but also in securing valuable feedback data 
regarding the adequacy of the schoo;|.s| occupational programs • 
III. Program Caiponents 

A. Occupational Orientation — The program for the two elementary 
schools is directed at occupational orientation with a goal 
of making occupations a core around v*iich much of the other 
instruction will revolve. Career paqkages, involving a broad 
range of occupations, are employed. Television equipment and 
relocatable ^ classrooms are features of this conponent. The 
classrooms give the students the opportunities to explore the • 
use of simple tools and materials associated with selected * 
occupations. 

B, Cooperative Education — Cooperative education programs have 
been established in health occupations, diversified occupations, 
distributive occupations, and business and office occupations. 
Local funds- have been budgeted for the errployment of qualified 
^coordinators and for the purchase of specialized classroom 
equipment for these programs. 
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Int^n^lve Job Entry Skill Training — Intensive training programs 
have been or^nized for students who are approaching graduation 
and v*io do not have salable skills, and for stoiilar students 
yjho have elected not to conplete hi^ school. These are offered 
at tijnes and in program areas that, in the judgment of the 
Advisory Committee, are in harmony vdth errqcaoyment opportunities 
in the Pawtucket Area. ' ' * 

Occupational Guidance, Counseling, and Placement — Ihe guidance 
counselor works with each student and the parents in the future 
refinement of career plans. Other teachers at the hi^ school 
and the social workers assigned to the project assist in the 
proc(§ss. A placenent office has been established to assist 
students in making the transition from school to work and in 
providing feedback information regarding the adequacy of the 
occupational training programs. 




' EXPLORING IN RHODE ISLAND 

Exploring is a program for high-school^age youths established by the 
Exploring Division, Boy Scouts of America to meet the needs, concerns and 
desires of the future generations of, citizens. It achieves its goals, 

* 

through a planned pirogr^ of action that brings young people voluntarily 
Into association with adults. These adults are carefully selected fron 
the conmunity and the world of work to. provide a positive force in the live§ 
of youth. 

Using updated appJroaches to high-school age young men ^d wcxnen, 

c 

Exploring -assists them In finding their present ard future role3 as individuals 
in society and in the TOrking world. Their goals are fulfilled through the 
planned program of action in areas related to career, social, sex*vice, 
citizenship and personal fitness. This is achieved through an organizational 
frameworic that is flexible relevant to the immediate Interest of young 
adults in Rhode Island. 

Exploring is used by established institutions including industrial 
and business, professional, service and religious organizations. It seeks 
focal points of interest that will attract and hold the interest of young 

.people and adults in comnon association. 

Tt^e Explorer Division of the B.S.A. Narragansett Council conducts a . 
Career Interest Survey in sixty-four hig^ schools. Approximately 95% of 

J students questioned were enrolled in Rhode Island high schools. A total of 
16,379 students in grades 10, 11 and 12 responded to the 197^ survey. 

Currently, the Explorer Division is offering the following programs in 
Rhode Island: 

14 J' 
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Athletics ^ 

Autonotive 

Aviation 

Banking 

Broadcasting 

Business Managanent 

Clergy 

Data Processing 
Fire and Rescue 
Pores t ry-Conservat ipn 
GQvernment 



Halrdressing 

tligh Adventure 

Journalism 

Law Enforcement/Ijaw 

Medical/Health Careers . 

Social Services 

Wood Working - 

Youth Organization Services 

Photography 

Ocean Sciences 

Secretarial Skills 
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COMPUTERIZED CAREER INFORMATION SERVICE 
RHODE ISLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The computer is being viev;ed by educators as a unique tool for their 
field because of its inherent capabilities. Because of the. conflict of 
priorities for the ^idance counselor's time and attention the computer is 
currently being used in the field of guidance. ' ' 

The basic goals oX the Conputerized Career Information System is to 
provide students-.with a sophisticated tool (cathode ray tube) with which to ^ 
explore information about self, occupations, jobs and educational opportunities? 
Ihe intent is to provide accurate, up-to-date data in an interactive and ^"^^ 
interesting manner. * - ^ ^ ' ^ 

During the past few years natidhal and local priorities -have focused 
. upon career information on all education levels. Through the development and 
IjTtplementation of the computer inforryiation center at Rhode Island Junior 
College data in the following areas is made available to students in 22 
schools in Rhode Island: 

I. OCCUPATIONS-BRIEPS on ^50 occupatioi^ describing duties, w^rk day, 
educational requirements, enployment outlook, 
a. Student receives 'a list 'of occupations that meet his level of 
training an* interest area (Roe Classification SystOT) 
II. POUR YEAR COLLEGES - The computer has in its memory Information on 
• 1500+ colleges. 

, a. Through the College Selection Process a student can narrow his 

choice of colleges by responding to several variables (major, 

location^ size, cost, etc.O 

^ b. A student may receive specific infonnaticin on any of the colleges. 

t 

c. ,The student also has the opportunity to go through severdl 
teaching scripts on college Information. 
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III. KIODE ISLAND JUNIOR- COLLEGE - A high school student may receive 

general information oh admission, financial, aid, curriculum, student 
activities, and continuinfj education at RIJC. 

a. Transfer information is available for PUJC students interested 
in transferring. 

IV. LOCAL TECHNICAL AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS - "A student may receive a 

t 

list of all the technical and specialized schools vdLthin a 50-^nile 
radiu of Providence, ■ ' % 
V. LOCAL APPRENTICESHIP - Through an infomational quiz, a student 
learns about, apprenticeship progranis, 

a, A student may receive specific information concerning a trade 
and the conpanies who ''hire in that area, 
. VI, LOCAL JOBS - This script provides students with a vast amount of 
infomfeition, ' 

a. Teaching scripts ' 

b. Job Selection Game * t 

c. List of conpanies and types of enployees hired 

d. Current jobs available daily via the Department of Eirployment 
Security 

e. Jobs available for RIJC graduates 
f • Part time jobs available 

VII, FINANCIAL AID - A student may receive general information by exploring 
the teaching scripts. ♦ f 

a. Through the Financial Aid Selection Process the student will 
receive a list of financial aids for v^iich he is eligible. 
VIII. MILITARY INFORMATION - Students will have an opportunity to explore 
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tj^e New- Military . 

Ihe facilities listed below are the agencies that have had a terminal 
installed so that the computer services are available to the students and 
the faculty: 

WoonsGcket ^ - • Cumberland 

Poster-^locester Dept , of^ Corrections 

>fci*th Kingstov;n Pawtucket (2) ^ 

. Coventry • Lincoln 

Davies East Providence (2) 



"Cran s ton - ( - g - ) - 



East G re e nvriLch - 



r^arathon House 

Warwick 

Newport 

^5orth Providence 



Urban Education Center 
De Vinci Center 
Westerly 
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RHODE ISL/UO C0LLB3E 
CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES ' 

The current status of Career Education at Rhode Island College is 
active but somewhat fragiiented.^. ^^as of the College that are involved 
in Career Education and related Career Education activities include 1) Career 
Education Coordinator's Office, 2) Must^ial .^s Depai^tment, 3) Economic 
Ediicatioh courses, k) Curriculum Resource Center, 5) Career Development 
Center, 6) Student Services Office, 7) General Studies Program, and 8) 
Continuing Education Office. 

1) The Career ^Education Coordinator's Office is located in the Bureau 
of Social and Educational Services. Its presence is supported fiscally by 
Federal and State Grants and Contrac.ts with the College supporting at about 
the 10? level. This office is prtoariXy responsible for coordinating the 
many three graduate-credit Career Education Workshops that are run throughout 
the state under E..P.D.A> funds. Alternate Learning Center fur^s or L.E.A. 
funds. 

IXiriiTg the past t\m years over 2ii three-graduate credit Career Education 
Workshops have been offered throu^ the office, tore than 500 educational 
personnel frcxn all over Rhode Island have been involved in the workshops, 
including administrators, ^teachers (elementary and secondary), counselors, 
vocational educators. Industrial arts educators and home economics teachers, 
feth public and private school teachers have been participants as v^ell as 
State Department of Education personnel. > 

Courses planned for Spring 1975 and, Sunmer 1975 include the following; 

"^1. Spring workshop for vocational education teachers " ' - 

2. Spring open ccxirse at f^hpde Island College 

3. Spring Workshop for hcxDe ecci^^cs teadhers 



iJ* Suimver v/orkshop for home econonics teachers 
5. Simner curriculum materials building vADrkshop for elementary 
teachers at Rhode Island College 

2) Curriculum Ptesource Center : Ihe Curriculum Resource Center, located 
in ^5ann Hall on the Rhode Island College campus, 'contains approximately 100 
pieces of Career Bdupation curriculum naterials. Ihese include Career Edu- 
cation learning activities in spe.cific subjects, examples of Career Education 
curriculum guides for teachers from many different states, audio and visual 
aids developed for Career Education programs. These materials are available 
(and used) by teachers from any school system in the state. Thus many 
student^ have" been exposed to C^er~lHucation materials with the smallest 
possible investment. Slow but continued adding of materials is planned. 

3) Cai^e{? Develoment Center : Ihe placement office has been involved 



in a gradual change from the traditional resume development, industry interview 
placement service for seniors to one that is now working ^Ith sophomores and 
Juniors in more comprehensive 'career development, planning and decision- 
making. Particularly important for Rhode Island College students is the 
declining need for teachers and the. need for students better to understand 
potential career alternatives • / 



running workshops for teachers in two r'elated Career Education programs: The 
Vforld of Construction ard The World of f^ufacturing. In addition, workshops 
for elementary teachers which instruct them in the use of hand tools were offered 
to aid these teachers in developing '"hands-on" activities in the classroom. 
Continued offerings are planned. 

5) Econcxnic Education Progra^n : Through the Economics Department, 
courses and workshops in Economic Education and Consumer Bdupation have been 




^) Industrial Arts Department : Ihis' department has been involved in 
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and are being offered to the teachers of the state. Ihis Career Education 
related program helps the teachers beccme better aware of the business and 
Irdustry resources available around them as well as developing the. consumer 
education portion for their students. 

6) General Studies Program ; In addition a course in the General 
Studies Program is being offered which is primarily aimed at helping under- 
graduate students develop better career decision making skills for future 
academic and ISfe planning. 
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: THE CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 
■ FOR HOME-BASED-ADULTS 

In a world of, rapidly ohanp^np, technology, the need to examine the 
relationship between education and work is increasingly' iirportant. In 
recent year^ Career ESucation has been a focal point of discussion among 
educators concerned with the lifetime planning of students and the relevance 
of curriculums, A process designed to increase the options of individuals in 
relation to the v/orld oC work has been incorporated into many new prcppr^ams 
Implemented at the local level for children in school. • 

^tthoufe^ ^the-suopopt of a- fo3?mal ^idance-^truetiire. however, rrany- - - 
adults experience difficulty in planning their future occupations. Ihey often 
lack adequate informatioi^ on which to base career choices and have little 
opportunity to examine alternatives. Adults at home may have even more 
difficulty in overcoming jpersonal problems and constraints or in dealing with 
diverse 'conmunity organizations. 

. Senatoi^ Claiborne B.^Pell in a statement to the Career Education Project 
in June of 1973 sumnarize^ the need for career counseling for adults : 

"Too often in our efforts to ijiprove educational opportunity for all 
citizens, we focus nainly on the young, overlooking the real and 
serious n6eds of adults. *Ihe country's primary workers and producers — 
adults — must engage in the vital and sometimes difficult process of 
planning and implementing long-rangg personal and occupational "goal's. 
'Traditionally, we have allowed our adult population to "sink or sv/im" 
when it comes to career development , but^ we can no longer afford to do 
so. • . 

• *« 

, _ 

An indiyidual who can realize his or her career potential has a much 
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greater chance of leading a satisfying and secure life. Career Education 
for adults will rpt solve all the nation's econoniic and social problems, 
but it can make an important contribution tovrard helping people help 
themselves." 

On October 2, 1972 a unique approach to career 'guidance was offered to 
adults for the first tijT>e in Rhode Island. Ths Career Education Project, a^ ^ 
federally-funded model pi^gi^,* was established under a contract to the 

Education Development Center of Newton, Massachusetts, a publicly supported 

(. 

-non-profit corporation, in accordance with guidelines defined by the fundljig 
agency, -the National Institute of Fdnnatlon. 

The goal of the Career 'Education Project has been to develop and test an 
innovative program of career counseling for people, over sixteen who are not 
currently working full-tiirve or attending school on a full-time basis , 'or 
actively Seeking full-tiiile^work. A free telephone^unseling service (Career 
Counseling) has been designed to assist, among others, young people out of school 
who are unsure of future plans and women at horns vriio may be considering career 
training. By helping people analyze their own interests and abilities, by 
assisting them to view the world of work realistically, by offering informtion 
concerning future expanding ca^^er opportunities and current resources for 
training to prepare for these fields, counselors can help Rhode Island adults 
to plan effectively for future professions ot occupations and to acquire the 
skills necessditf-to inprove their job options. 

Career Counseling is unique in that it is a service presented entirely 
on the telephone, thus eliminating costly travel and baby-sitting fees for 
clients while making the seiTvice more accessible to more people. Counselors 

*One of four national models, the others being concerned with residential, 
school-based or enployer-based populations. 



are' nonprof essionals , trained and supervised by a professional staff, thus 
minimizing counseling costs . The program is the first in the nation to use 
specifically trained nonprofessional counselors to deliver career related . 
services to a J^ome-based adult population by telephone. 

Over the past two years the staff of the Project. has gathered much 
material concerning local educational and training programs and supportive 
services for adults, including such information as child care facilities, 
financial aid possibilities and testing agencies. In addil^ion, a large 
collection of data relating to career development and preparation from national 
sources has been assembled and studies by Project personnel. 

A Resource Center, the information base^f the Project, was established 
for use by staff, clients and representatives of local educational institutions 
and is located on the ei^th floor of the Howard Building at 10 Dorrance Street 
in downtovffi Providence . The Center Is open to th6 /public weekdays from 9 
to 5. ^ ^ 

During the first two years of operation of the service, 373^ homer-based 
adults have' called Career Counseling for assistance, or this group, slightly 
over"tl^?ee-fourths have been women. In additiofi, over one thousand individ- 
uals. Including representatives^ of local schools and oi^ganizatioris , have 
visited the Resource Center. • * , 

. Some of the clients counseled durlhg the past year, have been referred 
Indirectly to Career Counseling by the Rhode ^island* Department of Education as 

part of a cooperative effort to be of service to^Rhode Island residents. As 

♦ '"'ft 

part of a natiqnal cairq^aign* sponsored by the. United ^tajtes Department of Health, 
Education, and .Welfare, spot announcemerjts have aiJpeared on local television 
listing career information available. All Inquiries received in Washington 
from Rhode Island residents as a result* of this campaign have been forwarded^ 
to the Rixxie IslarS Department o/ aiucatlon. Since .career counseling is not 
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currently available at that agqncy, these inquiries are referred to the Career 
Education Project. To date there have been 76^ referrals of this nature. Each 
of the individual respondents is informed by letters from the Project's 
Counseling Director that fi?ee ca^^r counseling is available for home-based 
adults in the Rhode Island area. 

Now in its third and final year of operation, the (pareer Education Project 
will continue to provide service so that a final assessment may be made of 
the Career Education needs of home-based adults and the effectiveness of 
counseling p]?ocedures designed to meet these needs. In addition. Project staff 
will be supporting iir^plementation efforts in^Jflxde Island, developing producta^ 
and sharing raterials and information about the model with potential adaptors 
across the country • . • 

"How-to Manuals", based upon the accuirulated experiences of staff in the 
Pthode Island area, will be developed to inform a national audience of the 
operation of individual model coirponents. Intended to show how to create and 
maintain a career counseling service for adults, the series will present 
explanations of Project activities; samples of materials; discussions of 
staffing, skills ard costs; and suggestions for alternate actions. 

Current working titles are How to Attract Clients, for Adult Career 
Counseling , Establishing and Operating a Career Counseling Service fo^ Adults , 
Establishing and Operating an Adult Career Counseling Resource Center , 
Developing an Information Base for Adult Career Counseling, Developing 
Instructional Materials for Career-Concerned Adults , and Integrating Research 
and Evaluation with the Operation of Service-Oriented Programs > . 

While the manuals will' be geared primarily for practitioners and policy- 
makers, other product 3 will be designed for. a „ broader appeal. For exanple, 
clients and counselors have been using preliminary editions of the Career 



Development Series for nearly a year. Consisting of modular units sent to 
clients when appropriate, this series contains information and hints on explor- 
ing the work world, choosing a school, overcoming obstacles 4^ career ful- 
fillment, and seaixihing for a job. ^ 

The second informational package under revision addresses the needs of 
clients v!ho are considering, engaged in, or have been graduated from liberal 
arts or sciences programs. Called Liberal Arts and Sciences and the World of 
Work , this series of booklets focuses on problems LAS graduated encounter in 
the labor market and presents some ways to approach LAS training as career 
preparation. , — 

Both counselors and clients have also been receiving and using portions 
of two other major products. One of these, A Guide to External Degree Study ^ 
is intended to assist adults who wish to be involved in post-secondary educa- 
tion but cannot do so in a traditional mariner. 

The second. Women and the World of Work , stans from the needs of career- 
concerned wanen, and airis to provide both a thorough analyses of the state of 
women in today's work world and some, concrete suggestions for action. This 
package covers such topics as sociocultural precedent s^or women's vocational 
behavior, fears about work or school re-entry, sex discrimi^iation, innovative 
enployment practices, and translation of homemaking and volunteer experiences 
into marketable skllK. 

Locally, the Rhode Island Department of Education tinder a sub-contract 
from EDC is providing technical assistance to a task force of twenty-four 
Interested Flhode Island citizens who are investigating methods of continuing 
counseling services after the financial support of the National Institute of 
Education is tenninat.ed. Pinal recommendations of this group will be conpleted 
on October 31, 197^ and will be available after November 15* 

. * 161 ' • 
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ST. MARY'S ACADEMY, BAY VIEW 
CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM ^ ^ 

COIMIITY CLASSROOI, a career-oriented program is offered as one of 
many options fqr seniors* Ihis'is to link the academic with the practical; 
to introduce students to the world of work; to add new dimensions to book- 
learning; to provide these young wcxrien opportunities to 'know more about 
themselves; to challenge them to nake decisions; to develop latent talent (s); 
to develop self-confidence; and to arouse interest ' in existing and also 
emerging careers ; to know men and women dedicated in their respective areas ; 



to become acquainEed^with resources of the comminKyt ^ 

The Senior Release Time Carjeer Plan is an educational plan to give the 
student an opportunity for actual "hands on" experience in a particular 
field of their choice. Students with clearly stated objectives may request 
approval to engage in volunteer work in agencies within \he school cormuinity 
or places located near their homes* A contract setting forth in detail the 
nature of the program is required and must be approved by the student *s 
parents, the faculty advisor, the guidance department, and the principal of 
the school. i, - ^ 

As undergraduates^ students have been exposed to the varied careers 

open to women. As seniors, they will have an Qpportunity to obtain in- 

i 

service experience in their chosen field. 
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RHODE ISIAND CAREER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

In the spring of 197^, a few Rhode Island Career Education leaders 
met and formed a State Career Education Association. A constitution and 
by-lav;s were developed with the min purpose of furthering the development 
of Career Education in Rhode Island. 

The goals of the Career Education Association are as follows: 

1. To focus a proportiomte educational and financial effort in the 
State of Rhode Island on Career Education andTiocal and State 
Department and Higher Education. - ^ , 

2. To help to evolve a' definition .for Career Education that, everyone, 
can relate to. „ . - 

3» To allow for an interchange of ideas, naterials and support for 

career oriented, programs. 
A. To initiate an educational partnership with^ professional and 

non-professional occi?)ations which will lend itself to the total 

development of Career Education. 
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CAREER EDUCATION - DR> PATRICK O'ROURKE CljXLFkEN'S CfeNTER 

One of the Title i grants awarded to the Dr. Patrick O'Rourke 

Children's Center, 610 Mt, Pleasant Avenue, Providence, , included 

a* provision for the hiring of a resource teacher for the Home School. 

.The pri^nary responsibility of this teacher would be to work with the 

teachers to develop and implement a career /leducation in the 

curriculum. ^ ^ ^ 

Because of the needs, both academic and emotional ,. of the chil- 

♦ 

dren attending the Home School, it was decided that the awareness 




level would be the most appropriate one at which to begin imple- 
mentation for all the students. 

It is planned to use a unit approach in which awareness 
activities will be integrated into the general ^rea to be explored 
whenever they will be appropriate and meaningful. 

As many of the children in the school are moderately to severely 
academically retarded in one or more areas (reading and mathematics 
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being the most common) . Their school experiences have generally 
been negiTtive ones. As a result,^ rt is especially important that, 
the awareness activities planned for them closely fit their level 

of skil^ development in order to insure success. 

\ 

At this time, the only information concerning a child's specific 
academic needs which a teacher receives are the results of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test which is administered to all students as soon 
as they enter the school. However, these are only useful for gross 
placement and provide no information on skills. It was decided to 
place "at least reading and mathematics instruction on a skills- 
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continuum basis and ^to administer diagnostic tests in these areas 
to each studettt/ to pinpoint their strengths and weaknesses. Then 
career awarenesgXactivities will be tailored to fit both the needs 
and interests of each child. 

A resource room will house materials and reference sources which 
will be available to both teachers and students.' A file of awareness 
activities will be maintained and kept current. An index of all 
materials^will be provided for each teacher in the school. 
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PROJECT I.^ C, E, (INVESTIGATING CAREER EDUCATION) 

Project I.e. E. is a federally funded program which investi- 
gates and studies the potential' of the concept of Career Education. 
The project is sponsored by the Diocese of Providence. The initial 
phase includes the involvement of six pilot schools which are 
grouped into five categories; Diocesan, Regional, Parochial, Private 
and Inner City. A Career Education Consultant has been hired to 
assist tfeachers in grav ies 7 through 12 to integrate the principles 



of career awareness, career exploration and work experience into 
the teaching of English, Mathematics, Social Studies, Science and 
Business Education. Two in-service components are planned: one a 
pilot component for the ^six schools, the yOttier a system-wide com- 
ponent for 67 schools not involved in the pilot component. Inter- 
ested teachers and administrators of Providence Public Schools and . 
other lea's will b^ invited to participate ih the system-wide 
teacher training component. 

The Career Education Consultant will be establishing a Resource 
Center where materials are ordered, cataloged, and loaned. The ' 
consultant is also developing a Career Education newsletter de- 
signed for the purpos^e of disseminating Career 'Education-related 
materials Hopefully the newsletter also will be a vehicle of 
expression for fcxeachers , administrators and counselors. Througfi ^ 
sharing our results of implemented programs, ^e will be able to 
maximize our efforts in Career Education. 
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PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 

_^ 

The career education' program at • Portsmouth High \fas designed 
by a counselor to meet the needs of 250 students. 

The pT^gram consists of five phases. Phase I is a general 
orientation to careers and a self-appraisal, of each student's 
abilities, interests and aptitudes by use of testing materials, 
group and individual counseling, resource materials and speakers. 

Phase II - students are grouped according to their career 
choice. Teachers and resource speakers work with the groups and 
field trips are planned for aUT^roups. 

Phase III - all stiicients are given a practical view of what 
takes^ place in each occupation either as an individual or a group 
by having the opportunity to spend a day at a job site with a 
model. . . ' ' 

Phase IV - is planned on an individual basis - students are 
directed to specific employment stations' and/or educational insti- 
tutions that will meet their needs. 

Phase V - is the evaluation stage. Students and counselor 
evaluate the program and make necessary ^(ijustments to improve it. 
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4-H AND CAREER DEVELOPMEtsyT 



4-H is a, youth directed informal educational activity admin- 
istered from the University of Rhode Island and supported by 
local professional staff in Newport, Providence, Greenvi 
East Greenwich. Embracing J^e concept of "Learning by D 
4-H has actively worked in the area of Career Development with 
programs for individuals and groups of all ages. Four thousand 
"oT' Rhode Island's youth are involved as 4-H Club Members and are 
"Learning by Doing" by participating in. projects spanning hundreds 
of subjects and have the use of supporting materials such^ as 
"Career Exploration" and "The Self Directed Search"^ (Published 
by Cooperative Extension Service) 

The following are examples of recent 4-H Career Development 
programs : . 

- College Day - 250 Junior High School and High School youth 
were exposed to the faculty and programs of the College of Resource 
Development at the University of Rhode Island and to the Agri- 
business Job Cluster. A message from the Dean of Resource,^ depart- 
mental exhibits, a slide show, tour of the campus and a talk with 
the Dean of Admissions were parts of th^ program. 

- College Nite - Sponsored by Northern Rhode Island Extension 
and informational evening was held to acquaint the public with 
^ollege financing, admissions procedures and career opportunities. 

- Seniors Conference - A peer planned two day confereijce at" , . 
Alton Jones Campus involved 65 teenagers in discussions of careers, 
values, ^nd life goals'. This is an annual event, 
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- Simplicitly Fashion Review - Teenagers in cooperati(^ with 
the Jordan Marsh Company and 4-H modeled fashions before an*^ 
audience. They are now members of Jordan Marsh's Teen Board as 
advisors to the company and models in future reviews. 

- In-Service - A one day staff conference was held to acquaint 
professionals With Proprietary Schools and their certification in 
Rhode Island, the North Kingston Career Education Project, the Natur- 
al Resources *Video Program, Rhode Island Agribusiness Opportunities, 
and an update of current literature. 

- LEAA - 4-H Project - This is a recently proposed Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Association and 4-H proposal for approximately 
$65,000.00 to reduce the rate of recidivism for 100 junvenile 1st 
.offenders referred to 4-H by the Family Courts. A store front 
building will provide training in various skills ie: horticulture, 
small engines, upholstering and coiinselors and staff will develop^ 
value systems, direct goals .and facilitate in the decision making 
processes for these youths. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to describe three types of Career Education pro- 
grams that exist in the state of Rhode IsUnd. Our goal is to establish three models 
focusing oh the specific problems of urban, rural and suburban settings and three 
plans for the implementation of Career Education in local school districts. ' The 
framework for program comparison will be through a description of the communities 
represented, the goals and objectives that they have ^elected, the teacher training 
methodologies utilized, the procedures for achieving gbals (organization curriculum, 
teaching techniques and activities) and the methods of ev^aluation utilized in each. 

We will try to give insight into the mechanics of three fairly successful Career 
Education projects letting the reader elicit from those descriptions the components 
and activities which he feels would best apply to his situation. 

Car'eer Education^bjectives anJ proce3ures usually focus on the development of 
self -awareness , career-awar eness, favorable attitudes toward work, and ultimately 
on sound decision-making skills. The three programs described will be compared 
for the amount of emphasis they place on each of these goals. 

As the reader will note in the body of this report, differences do exist in the 
Career Education programs of the three demographically different communities. 
It is more difficult to determine whether these differences are a result of the demo- 
graphiJ^ or because of the differences of program objectives, personnel, training, 
financial resources, or students. 

The urban program (Central Falls) reflects many of the problems and strengths 
typical of any urban school system Among the prc^biwns are 1) older buildings, 



2) more visible drug and delinquency problems, 3) less community interes.t in school 
programs. 4) more acceptance of kids dropping out to work, and 5) cultural isolation. 

Strengths include U student response with new knowledge of options. 2) kids have 
better exposure and closer relationship with the community--i. e. everything more 
visible and 3^ more federal money available. 

The Central Falls program revolves around developing decision-makin| skills 
and career-awareness. It has served as a motivation for the students to stay in 
school and also to become aware of potential upward-mobile career and life-style 
alternatives that were not a part of their home learning. 

The Nor.th Scituate (ruraH program has developed around Career Awareness. 

» 

Because of a more conservative population, the basic skills are of great concern 
and the areas of decision-making and self -awareness are considered frills. The use 
of the 15 Career Education clusters is more pronounced in this program with each 
teacher having the responsibility for one cluster." Due to its rural nature, with fewer 
community resources readily available, the class room Career Education projects 
are very elaborate and thorough. More project monies are spent on equipment to 
- aid in the development of these projects, as well as on transportation, than in other 
projects. 

Fewer. busines^manufacturing and construction resources exist within the town 



boundaries; thus t^.ne|d for a hrgher percentage of project funds for transportation. 
Yet this distance problem has also led to a higher number of in-class "hands-on" 
activities than in the other communities. It is interesting to note that in this project 
the three clusters not. covered are construction, manufacturing, and business and 



office services, 
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The Cumberland (suburban) program reflects the more liberal and affluent popu- 
lation. Areas such as decision-making, self-awareness and guidance related activities 
are stressQ.d more than just job choice or career awareness. Professional-technical 
careers are explored more often than in the urban model. Post-secondary education 
is the expected^ route for s.tudents to take. 

Transportation monies are also important due to geographic size of Cumberland. 
Ho\vever, at the elementary and .secondary level the use of parent Qar pools or the 
students own cars are much more available than in the other two models. 

The Career Education teachers have a more diverse pool of community resource 
people to choose among thah the rural or urban teachers. 

Due to administration and community support, more local monies are used to 
expand the program, and the growth of the Career Education program is less dependent 
on state or federal monies. This support also encourages other teachers within the 
school system to be more open and accepting of the concept and obviously this enhances 
the further development of Career Education. Musit, art, special education and 
guidance personnel are all actively involved in this program. 

Generalizations of Career Education programs are difficult to draw. These three 
models have both similarities and differences. 

' The similarities involve using the broad Career Education concept to both motivate 
students and create in them, career-awareness, self-awareness, and better decision- 
making skills. * 

The differences seem contingent upon the individual teacher, the commitment of 
the school system, and most importantly, upon the geographic and demographic make- 
up of each community. The relative differences of rural, urban and suburban 
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demographics contribute to the different approaches of both methodology and content. 
It appears, however, that the broad concept of Career Education is served well in ' 
each of the three models. \ 

The success of these diverse programs is in no small way attributable to the 
diverse, but cooperative efforts of the various sections of the State Department of 
Education. Both progr^am development and staff training for these projects were 
achieved through the combined efforts of at least six sections of the State Department 
of Education. 

During the initial proposal developrrtent for each of the three models, tiiey had , 
the continual aid of consultants from the program development unit, (See Appendix C). 
These consultants aided each of the communities in planning, writing, submitting 
and defenc^ing the proposal to be funded. ' 

During this time, a second section of the State Department was used. This was 
the Education Information Center. (See Appendix C) It's role was to search, nationally, 
V all pertinent research and information that was needed by the three communities in 
.developing a valid program proposal. • • , i 

The^funding of the projects was furnished through the Vocational Office through 
either mini-grants or Part D funds of the Vocational Education Act. 

Training monies for these thre^ models were a cooperative effort of the following; 

1. State Department of Education Career Education Project ^ 
(Grant #OE CD-73-3009) ^ , • > 

2. Alternate Learning Center (See Appendix D) , * ; 

3. EPDA funds through the Vocational Officje 

4. State Departme^yof Education In-Service Training monies.' , i 
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With this cooperative funding l^nd the active and cooperative leadership inherent in 
ffuch a ventured, the three communiti^ are assured the basic, inclusive support * 
mandatory for the genesis and nurturance of their Career Education programs. 

The Alternate Lei^rning Center is particularly supportive^iC^the training aspect 
of Career Education. 

The future development of these three programs seems assured because of both 
community and local administrative support. 

It appea^rs imperative for the success of any Career Education program that the 
school administrators and the community demonstrate active and visible support. 
Continual support from the State Department of Education and the Coordinator of 
Career Education at Rhode fsland College will aid these three communities in main- 
taining and expanding their respective programs. Both Cumberland and Central • 
Falls have active plans to expand to full K-I2 programs. Scituate will develop, more 
'fully, ^ the! present program during its* third'year and. then will make the decision for 
possible expansion. * ' ^ 

. The„se three commuriiti.es, as well as^ any other interested^community in Rhode 
Island, will continue to receive maximum support for development and training of 
Career Education programming. Plans for this support include mini-grants, Part D 
Vocational: Educatioa funds, and Alternate Learning Center funded in-service train- 
ing. The letter program insures that any^community in Rhode Island that is interested 
in the Career "Edacsftion concept has k chance to, explore and develop a viable program. 

The rem^iirider of the report includes descriptions of the three cqiTimunities and 



of the programs that have been developed to meet the diffcring^ needs of the'p9pulations 
jSind geographic locations. - • 
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DESCRIPTION OF COMMUNITIES 



Central Falls -- Central Falls is a one square mile city of extremely dense popu- 
lation. It is bordered by three oth^r communities and has little open land for hori- 
7.ontal expansion. , It was primarily a textile center with the majority of the population 
working at unskilled and semiskilled occupations within the textile a-^d allied industries 

The population has an ethnic mix of French, Irish, Portuguese, Polish, Latin 
American and Italian many of whom are bi-lingaal. 

Only lO^c of the poptttation has ever entered college ^nd the median educati^al 
level is 8* 9* Central Falls has the lowest percentage of high school graduates in the 
state (25. 3^c of the population). 

In addition, one third of the labor force in Central Falls is involved in manufactur- 
ing with only 450 -persons (of 7, 549 in the labor forcej^mployed in professional level 
occupations. 

Physical facilities for education are poor and over crowded although a new addition 
-» 

• to the high school and a new middle school are being constructed* Large classes 

(over 301 have been. the norm and the limited facilities have allowed for little space 

for materials storage or even for individual student or teacher resource de^velopment. 

With the high drop-ou^ rate, the low academic interest and the limited awareness 

6i future, career possibilities this community saw the infusion of a Career Education 

pVogramas a. viable alternative to their trad^ional educational programs 
*• ' ** ^ , ' ,' • ' 

.'Thus, fi^r. purp,09es oT this paper, ^g^trai Falls was se 



ilected as a model for 




/• Cax^e.er 'E^uc^iiC^^ in an urban setting. 
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Cumberland The luv/n of Cumberland Ls located in the ?sortheastern section of 
the state and has a poptilation of approximately 26,453. Its population has increased 
by 60Tc during the 10 year pe r^^^ (I960 -1970) . Open land and better roads have con- 
tributed to this town's development as a suburban "bedroom'^ community for people 
working m both Providence^nd Southeastern Massachusetts. The median school years 
completed is 13. 3 and the median income is $12, 231. 

Although Cumberland has an area of low-income and disadvantaged population 
(the southern area bordering on Central Falls) the bulk of the population of the town 
is considered to be n^iddle -income. A broad r^ge of occupations is represented; 
ranging from unskilled to professional. 

The physical facilities of the Cumberland scl^ool system are adequate with class 
s^zes at 25 or below. 

The need for Career Educatio^i in Cumberland was articulated and supported by 
the school committee because of a realization tha^t in a complex and changing world, 
students leaving the schools are in greater need of decision-making skills and broader 
awareness of career and life style options. The Cumberland program is designed to 
meet these needs. 

Because of Cumberland's geographic location and^ residential population mix» it 
was felt to be an appropriate community for the suburban Career Education model. 

I * 

gcituate -- This coinmunity is a very sparsely populated area covering over 
110 s4^are miles of land and water. 
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The land consists of 49 square miles populated by 153 persons- per square mile* 
The total population is 7, 489, a 42Tc increase in population since I960. This increase 
indicates a change from a* totally rural community toward a somewhat more suburban 
community. 

Median income is now $10, 652 and the median school years completed is 12. 1 
Both the income and school years completion have increased since I960 due to the 
change in population. 
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SCITUATE MODEL 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The Scituate program states its objectives in terms of terminal behaviors for 
each grade level. The total foveas of the ob|ectives and consequently the program 

is on career-awareness. No general goals for the project are stated bu^-a review 

} 

of the specific objectives bares out this total emphasis on a single dimension of 
Career Education. 

This type of focus is quite common for the elementary level, however, many 
elementary programs also give equal emphasis to self -awarenes s. The most posi- 
tive aspect of the objectives for this program is that it systematizes the exposure of 
students to eleven of the occupational clusters and consequently to the greatest pos- 
sible numbers of career options while insuring that undue repetition does not occur. 

Objectives of the North Scituate Elementary School Program: 

1. At thfe conclusion of the project, kindergarten students will demonstrate aware- 
ness of at least 10 occupations associated with personal services by identifying 
pictures of activities performed in those occupations with TO^c'accuracy as meas- 
ured by an oral, pictorial teacher-made test. 

2. At the conclusion of the project, the 60 students in Grade 1 with 75^ accuracy, 
will be able to demonstrate awareness of at least 20 occupations associated with 
public servicJ as denrronstrated by an oral-pictorial teacher-made test. 

3. At, the conclusion of th^^ project, 2nd grade students will show their awareness of 
» 

at least 15 occupations in the area of environment, , as measured by an oral tape 
recorded lisling. 
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4. At the end of the project. 20 third grade students will have increased their * 
awareness of occupations in the field of transporta^^ajji^^ at least SOT^ as measured 
by a teacher-made pre - post test. 

5. At the end of the project, about 25 third grade students will demonstrate, with 
75^/c accuracy. awareness of at least 10 occupations in the area of foods and 
nutrition by identifying tasks involved in these occupations in a teacher-made 
matching test. 

6. At the conclusion of the project, 25 third grade students will demonstrate, with 
75% accuracy, awareness of twenty occupations related to marine sciences by 
recogni2^uig~lhese on a teacher-made test. 

7. At the conclusion of the project, 30 fourth grade students will demonstrate with 
T5% accuracy, awareness of at least 10 occupations associated with fine arts by 

i 

matching the job with activities associated with that job on^ teacher-made match- 
ing test. 

8. At the conclusion. of the project, 30 fourth grade students, with 75% accuracy, 
will demonstrate awareness of the careers available in the hotel industry by 
matching 10 specific terms - such as porter, bellhop; valet, accountant, door- 
man - with their meanings on a teacher-made test. 

9. At the conclusion of the project, 30 fifth grade students, with 75% accuracy, will 
demonstrate awareness of at least 25 occupations in the performing arts area of 
fine arts and humanities cluster as measured by ^a teacher-rtiade pre - post test. 

10. By the conclusion of the program, 30 fifth grade students will be able to identify, 
with 80% accuracy, the occupations' related to 'agriculture and natural resources 
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as 



determined by ^ teacher-made and administered test by listing at least 40 
occupations. « 

11. At the conclusion of the program the students will be aware of the problems 
surrounding soil and wsrter conservation and will be able to identify at least 
seven occupations associated with these resources through teacher-made tests. 

12. During the program the sixth grade students will gather, write, edit, print and 
distribute a school newspaper thereby demonstrating their comprehension of • 
the numerous jobs involved in and related to journalism. Evaluation will be by 
teacher observation of both process and results based on 70% accuracy In 
performii^ce of their jobs. 

13. At the conclusion of the project, 30 fifth and sixth grade students will show a 

<, 

50% increase in knowledge of occupations in the field of communications and 

* » 

media as measured by a teacher-made pre - post test. 

14. Approximately 30 sixth grade students will increase their knowledge of 25 health 
by 50% as measured by a teacher-made test. 



careers 
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SCITUATE MODEL 
PROG'RAM D^ISCRIPTION 



The primary purpose of the pro^ct is to expose approximately 400 students on a 

K-6 level to careers in eleven of the fifteen oc^cupational clusters identified by the 
« 

United States Office of Education. Teachers have been working on concepts, gen- 
eralizations and activities related to careers at levels appropriate to th'e maturity of 
their respective students. 

Each of the sixteen teachers involved has been working on her own curriculum for 
her part of the project. In addition to the regular classroom teachers, the art teache 
will be working, with the fourth grade students who will be studying fine arts and 

humanities. She has arrang^d^o change her planned course of study so that she can 

. // 

work with this class on sculpture, pottery and painting and the regular classroom 

* - t 

teacher will carry on with these three areas as well as architecture. 

Many different metliods were used by the teaching staff. They include: 



'1. Interviews 

2. Lectures 

3: Field Trips 

4. Guest Speakers 

5. Large Group Instruction 

6. Small Group Instruction 
7* Hands-On Demonstration 

. 8. Role Playing 

9: Activities 



% The two kindergarten classes cover personal service, three first grades study 
publl^c service, three second grades are concerned with environment, one third grade 
is worlcing on homemaking and consumer education careers, another third grade on 
marine sciences and yet another on transportation careers. One fourth g4*ade covers 
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hospitality and recreation and the other fourth grade fine arts and humanities. One 
fifth grade is studying th^performing arts area of fine arts and humanities and the 
other fifth grade covers agri-business and natural resources. A split fifth/ sixth 
grade will cover the non-print area of communications and media while a sixth grade 
will study communications and media in the print area. Another sixth grade is look- 
ing at health careers. 

The curriculum plans for developing each occupational cluster follow. The 
descriptions herein are those of the teachers involved in the project. Aotivities cited 
are of the project type, intended to expand career knowledge and experiences. 

Personal Service ' 



Barber 
Hairdresser 
Rug Cleangr 



Kindergarten 
Caterer 

Laundry Workers 
Waitress 



Private Nurse 



Librarian 



Dressmaker 



Field Trips 

♦ 

1. To a laundry 

2. To a commercial kitchen or caterer 




3. To a costume rerftal -agency 



Visitors 



I. A barb-er 



2. A hairdresser 



.A rug cleaner 



A dressmaker 
A caterer 



Personal Services Objec ti vesr 

- u ^ 

L To help the child to develop an increasing appreciation for those in the community 
% ^ who work for the welfare and happine^Ts of each family. 

2. To help the child to comprehend all of the different facets that make up one type 
of personal service. 

3. To help the child to organize his thoughts about different personal services, by 
visiting some businesses during operating hours. 

4. To help the child to reinforce such concepts learned while visiting different 
establishments by recreating some of the businesses in our classroom* 

5. To help the child to understand more about other types of personal services 

•> 

through visitors coming to our classroom, and through slides, movies, and tape 
recordings* ^ ^ , ' . 

6. To help the child to develop his memory by taking pictures when we see the ' 
personal services being offered, and then re viewing'and remembering what we 
did and saw by the- use of the photographs. 

Barber/Hairdressing 

A barber or hairdresser will visit the room. As they perform their services, 
they will explain their schooling, equipment, job responsibilities and provide infor- 
mation about good grooming and hair care. 

Rug Cleaner 

Children first ^'solicit bids'* to -see how much various rug cleaning cooTpanies 
woCild charge to shampoo the carpet in the kindergarten room.. After de^ciding which 
company wins the '^contract'\^ the children watch and ask questions of the cleane.rs.' 
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Their equipment and chemicals and type of business are all sources of learning for 

the children. 

Follow-Up Children will then have a carpet sweeper to maintain the^ug and to 

) 

instill good clean-up habits after each day^s activities. 



Caterer 

Children engage in a practical experience in party planning by hiring ^ caterer 
to come into the class to prepare a small meal. First, the children determine how 
many there will be. and what they want on the menu 7- then figure out which caterer 
gives the best for the money. Children ask questions about food handling and prepara- 
tion as they watch him prepare the meal. Some caterers have waitresses that ac- 
company them, so she can explain her job to the children also. 

Fc3|llow-Up -* With our own hot plates, and a counter bake/broil oven, the children 
plan a balanced menu for either a light breakfast or lunch, and we 
prepare it in our room. Good table manners are also reinforced 
through this project. 

Laundry Workers ~ 

The children gather together a pile of dirty clothes and visit a laundry to see its 
progress through the plant. ^We see the various occupations of the men and women 
within the laundry and the system' and machines they use to keep each person's laundry 
separate. Prior to the visit, we would see a filmstrip on the laundry, and discuss 
how people washed clothes before electricity. 

Dressmaker 

The ckildren love to learn and recite^, nursery rhymes, so we presented a program 
nip'Vlother Goose characters* Some of the costumes are easy to make ourselves, but 



some have to be made by a seamstress. She could v'lslt the classroom, and help the 
children make the costumes we need. Some costumes that would prove too costly or 
difficult to make could be rented from a costume rental agency - a possible field 
trip. The children help gather and prepare any props we would need for our presenta^ 
tion. 

Follow-Up The children see the filmstrip about a tailor-and apparel making and 

compare difference, and see how making items of apparel* in quantity 
is achieved. 

Librarian 

The children will be taught the correct care and maintenance of library books. Our 
school librarian will demonstrate this. The kindergarten children could then begin 
to check our books from our school library. She could simply expl^n how books are 
numbered and cataloged and grouped on shelves. Children should realize that library 
is not only for books, but is rather a multi-media center for records, filmstrips, 
cassettes, game^, research and ev^n animals. 

Follow-Up Children can visit a large library for tour and story-hour. Children 



Photographer 




With the various field trips and visitors planned, >^e children will want to remember 
the details by taking* pictures. A camera salesmanlor photographer could come to 
the class and teach several competent interested students how to operate the camera 
.and take various shots. The children would have a practical experience in the handling • 

1 

of money and mail as they prepare the films for processing and then await the return 
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of the finished project. The children will display the photographs within the room, 
which will serve as catalysts for them to organize what .they have seen and experienced 
into a logical, cohesive pattern. 

The photographer could maybe take time to describe to the children how they 
develop and finish prints. 



\ 



Public Service ^ 
Grade I 

School - October 

Jobs to include: 

Superintendent 
Principal 

Teachers - ^ 

Custodians 

Aides 

Clerks 

Nurse , . 

Special Teachers 
Kitchen Helpers 
Bjis Drivers 

Activities: 

Interviews with special teachers, custodians, aides, clerks, cooks. 

* Speakers 

Superintendent 
Nurse 
Principa 
Bus Drive 




Trip - Walk to SupermtSndent* s Office 



Room^ctivities Note: These same activities will be pursued for each unit 
as tfciey lend fliemselves to said unit. 
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Map Study fn\al<r<:^ map o£ school) 
Bulletin Board Displays 
Charts , 

Filmstrip^ * 
Books 

Flannel Board 

Illustrations - made by children 

Role Playing ' 

Mural 

Songs 

Poems 



Fire Department 

Jobs to include: 

Rescue workers - including ambulance corps 

Fire fighters 

Communications 

« 

Contrast the volunteer and the paid'fire department, or determine how 
they are alike. 

Activities 

Field Trips I, . Walk to local Fire Department 

2. Visit City Fire Department 

3. Visit local Ambulance Corp 

Speakers - Uncle Pete^ the Forest Ranger may come to speak about Fire 
Prevention. 



Police - January 
Jobs to Include: • ^^^^^^ 

Chief 

Patrolmen 
Traffic Detail 
Juvenile Officers 
Detectives 

Dispatcher ' 

Canine Training etc. 

Include both State and Local Police 

N 




• Activities 

VisitrState I^olice Barracks 

* Speakers ^ - 

Local Chief 
Ju'venile Officer 

Sohheone.to speak on how dogs are* trained 

* 

IV, , Post Office - February 

Jdt)s to Include: 

Postpnaster ^ 
Rural Carrier 
Mail Sorters 

Clerks ^\ \ 

Truck Driver coH^ectio^n and delivery 
Parcel Post 

Activities 

Build our own Post Office for Valentines, and role play the various activities 
Visit local po$t office 
Visit autonnated post office 

Speakers , * ' 

Mr. Morrison a city postman 
^ Mr. Weiselquist, a rural carrier 

V. Other Community Helpers - March and April 

Jobs Included: ^ 

Doctor • ' • * 

'Dentist ^ ^ " 

District Nurse 
'Librarian^ 
Veterinarian 

Activities 

, Speakers • . ^ , • 

^ * District Nurse ' « r{\i 
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Mrs. Pearson, Librarian 
Dr.- Brochu, Physician 
Dr. Gebhart, Dentist 
iDr. Parillo Veterinarian 

]• ■ 

Set up little roonh library and let children play part of librarian. 
, Play Include all categories in a little play for parents to view. 

/ . 

r 

Environment and Conservation Education 



Grade 2 



L 



Possible Careers: 



CONSERVATIOX 

Park Patrolman 
Park Ranger 
' Park Worker 
Park Forester 
Forest Ranger 
Forest Fighter 



CARE OF THE LAND 



CARE OF THE WATER 



Farme r 

Farm - Equipment Operator 
Dairyman 
Farmhand, animal 
Farm Housekeeper 
^PPrchardist 

CARE OF ANIMALS 



Fishermen 
Coast Guard 
Firemen* 



Animal Keeper - Head 
Animal Keeper 
Veternarian 
Farrier 

Horse Raiser and Trainer 
Pet Shop Owner and Clerks 



Audubon Society Employees 



PLANTS AND SOIL 

Nursery Ivlan 
Nursery Worker 

ERLC 



Greenhouse Owner 
Landscapers 



Florist 
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Activities Proposed for Each Section: 
II. and III. Land 



' ' ^ -_ - A7 Field Trip(s) : ^ 

1. Visit a farm, dairy farm, or orchard. 

2. 'Visit either Sturbridge Village or Plymouth Rock. 

B. Construction Activities 
* I. Making a floor map of a model farm. 

C. Extend invitations for speakers and demonstrations^ 

D. Incorporate Language, Music and Art* 

IVr - Care of Animals and Birds 

A/ Field Trip(s^ 

1. Visit, a zoo. 

2. Vl^lt a btrd sanctuary. 

B, Co'nstruction Activities 

1. Making bird'leeder for the winter months. 

2. , Preparing booklets* on animal adaptation to winter months. 

3. Make use bf puppets and role playing la associating similarities 
^nd differences among animals and their babies. 

C, Extend Invitations for speakers and demonstrations - -have children 
do 'the letter writing. 

D, Incorporate Language, Music arid Art. 

V. Plants and Soil 

A. Field Trip(s) 

L Visit a greenhouse, park gardens, or plantarama.^ 
?. Visit a construction area for soil samples. 

B. Construction Activities 
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' ' 1. .Growing plants* under experimental conditions. 

2. Conducting experiments to find baby p^^nts, roots aAd purpose 
of stems. 

3. Collect experiments to make soil, show that soil is layered 
and that it holds water. 

4. Collect samples of soil. leaves and seeds. 

5. Prepare a booklet containing essential facts about plants. 

C. Extend invitations for speakers and demonstrations, have children 
do- the letter writifig. 

D. Incorporate Language. Music and Art. i 
Schedule for Section to be Studied; 

U Our Enviro^iment and the Meaning of Conservation during October 

A. Keeping Our Environment Beautiful 

ff 

B. Overall View of the Environment (air, land, water, soil, plants) 

C. ' The Meaning of Conservation 

D. Learning to be a Conservationist 

E. 'Wise Use of Material 

F. Improvement of the 'Environment 

G. Air Pollution 

H. Water Pollution 

I. Using Our Natural Resources for Recreation 

IL Land and the Productive Use of Land during the first part of November 

A^ Composition and Makeup for a Farm 

B. Consideration of the types of farms 

r 

C. Consideration of the types of machinery and employees on a farm 

D. Consideration of animals living on a farm 
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III. Water anVl Productive Use of Water during the^ latter part of November 

A, Exploring the various bodies of water 

B, ' Cons-id-c^ration of earning a living from the water 

#• 

IV. Care of Animals and Birds during January, February and March 

A. . Relating Animal life to the seasons of the year • 

L Migration of Birds to Warmer Climates 

2. Hibernation of some animals 

^Z, Various preparations undertaken by other animals for the winter 

4. Care of the ^ung, similarities and differences among parents and babies 

5. Animal and bird life in different areas of the environment 

B. Consideration of occupations related to care of a:nimals and birds 

C. Consider^a^n of Animals *and Birds kept as pets in the home 

D. Consideration of the seasons of the year 

V. Plants and Soil during April and May 

1. * Plant growth in soil , . ' 

2. Types of soil 

3. Three parts of a plant ' ' ^ 
4^ 'Plants heed air, light, food, water, good soil .for food 

5. Seed and seed travel to foster growth of ne^ plants 

6. Plants provide food for humans - parts we eat 

7. Plants provide us with clothing - 

S*-* Consideration of people who work with plants and the soil 

9.V Plants provide beauty to our environment 



Activities proposed for each section: 

I. Our Environment and the meaning of Conservation 

A. Field Trip(s) 
• « 

1^ 1. Visit a state or national natural resource area 

2. Visit a park or camping area j 

3. Nature walk in the vicinity of the school 



( 
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Constructing Activities ^ 

1. Build a terrarium 

2. Prepare iitterbug bags and posters 

3. Make conservationist badges 

\ 

Extend invitations for speakers and^ demonstrations 



Contact forest ranger for Scituate 
2. Invite Mr. Valcourt, a forestry major, to speak 

Use the facilities of the Department of Natural Resources and the 
Smokey the Bear Program / - . — * _ , 

Incorporate language, music and art 

1. Art posters, drawings, mural of the environment 

2. Music special songs 

3. Language poetry appreciation, stories for simple reports, oral 
stories about Smokey the Bear 
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Transportation Jobs J^isting 



AIR 

(airplane and helicopter^ 
^ilot 
^co-pilot 

navigator 

flight engineer 

stewardess 

mechanic 

'dispatcher 

traffic controller 

radio operator 

teletypist 

traffic agent 
clerk 

haggage man 
cartographer 

SEA 



captain 

navigator 

♦ pilot 

engineer 

. . fireman 
deckhand 
cabin steward 
O togfaphfer 
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BUS 

dispatcher 

ticket seller 

bus terminal 
operator 

maintenance 

custodian 

cartographer 

TRUCKING 

driver 

material 
handlers 

mechanic 

washer 

lubricator 

foreman 

secretary 

rate cletk 

accountant . 

crane operator 

cartographer 



^"■ ^AIL (train and subway) 
engineer (locomotive) < 
locomotive fireman 
conductor 
brakeman 
baggage man 
station agent (ticket^ 
clerks 

dining car (cooks, waiter, 
busboy) 

parlor car (maids and porters) 

train worker 

cartographer 



01 



Plan: ■ To use the ongoing cvTrriculum in the areas of reading, language arts, 

science, and social studies and in tllese areas incorporate and weave in 
the career awareness- opportunities involved ir transportation, specifically 
in the areas of air, sea and land. 

Testing: An oral {fM -test on the jobs involved in these areas of transportation ^ 
air, bus, sea, rail, and trucking will be given through the use of a tape 
recorder. A post-test using the same method will be given at the end 
of the program to check whether the goals have been met« 

During the program,evaluations will be made through the use of pictorial 
tests, matching tests, and oral discussion to check the knowledge of the ' 
children on job and job opportunities served in the program. 
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Consumer and HomemakLng Education 

General Objective: 

The students should bc^.onnle aware of the many varied occupation? involved in 
the area of consumer and homemaking education. They are exposed to the f^ethods 
and instruments used in each area. 



0 



Equipment: 

1. Cookware. spoons, bowls, bdender, pots and pans, etc. 

2. ^ Paper for cookbook 

3. Threads, cutting "shears 

4. Sewing machines 

Activities: ^ 



1. Produce a fashion show " ^ 

2. Produce a cookbook 

3. Make model homes with home furnishyig^ 

4. Prepare a complete meal ~- well balanced 

Field Trips: 

L ^ Slater Mill - study of textiles 

2. Sturbridge Village 

3. Toy manufacturer 

4. Place to see clothing being designed 

5. Visit to an institution where food is being prepared and served 
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Foods and Nutrition 



Consumer Education 



Dietitian - hospital 



Better Business Bureau 
Extension Service 
Dairy Council 
Advertising 
Buying and selling 
Flea market 



school lunch cooks 
institutional 
therapeutic 
Insurance companies 



Public health 



Nutritionist 
Research worker 
Foods editor 
Space foods 

Specialized foods school --chef 

Teacher 

Waitress 

Food manager 

Textiles and Clothing 

Seamstress 

Designer of Clothes 

Designer of fabrics 

Alterations and repairs 

Laundry workers 

Teaching for Singer or YWCA 

Development of textiles 



Testing - -research 
Chemistry -biology -plastics 



Intfeji'ior decorator and designer 



Room design 
Window Dressing 

Salesgirl (s-heets, furniture, hardwire) 

Child Deve>lopment 

Nursery schooLte'acher 
Day car^ career 



-Elementary school teachers 



Home Furnishings ^ 



MjercKandiser -- sales 



Upholstery 
Slipcovers 





/ 
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Ma'rine Sciences and Peripheral Occupations 
. Grade 3 

Objectives (broad) 

!• To introduce the children to the wonders and conaplexity of life in the 
sea and to relate these to the world of work. 

Z. To give children an awareness of the many careers open to man which are 
dependent on the ocean. 

3. To help the children understand the relationship between living things and 
their non-living marine environment. To discover the many opportunities 
man has to study and work with these relationships. ' 

4. To make the children aware of the many career opportunities in the^arine 
sciences which will be available to them in the future, as techno.logy in this 
field advances* 

Pracedures and Activities: 



L Keep aquarium to observe marine life. 
2* Carry on pollution experiments. 

3. Collect and preserve marine specimens. 

4. Publish marine journal at end of year. 

5* Co-lle^ct, prepare and cook food from the sea. 

6. ' Photograph marine specimens. 

7. Set up marine museum (aquarium) w/program, guides -etc. for parents 
and other students. 



3;; Trips 

i' 


to: , 








N. E. Aquarium 






1 2. 


URI Marine Lab 






3. 


Two Seashore Trips: 


Sandy Shore 








Rocky Shore 


w/ tidal pools 


4. 


Fishing boat on bay 






i 5. 


Fish processing plant 


> 
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Materials: 



1. Salts-for aquarium - any repairs to be made 

2» Small aquariu^ 

3. Alcohol for preserving specim-ens 

4, Kodak Instamatic Camera and Film 



> 



Fine Arts and Humanities 



Careep Opportunities In; 
Sculpture 



Sculptor - wood, .stone, metal 

Model 

Caster 

Finisher 

Foreman 

Mold Maker 

Circular Sawyer, Stone 

Be veler 

Marble Polisher 
Quar ryman 

Radial Drill Operator ^ ^ 
Rock Splitter 
Slate Cutter 
Teacher 



Ceramics and Pottery 

Potter 

Jollier 

Jiggerman 

Thrower 

Saggermari 

Pot Drier 

Dipper 

Glazer 

Slipper 

Fireman - Kiln 
Spray Machine Operator 
Ware Cleaner 
Ceramic Engine e.r 
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Field Trips: 



(ft o 

U .Newport - Historical homes, mansions; Newport Art Gallery 

2. Providence - Rhode Island School of Design, two trips ^ 

3. Sturbridge Villig<5 - Architecture and pottery - making 



Pos sible Activities: ; - • • 
: X' 

Classroom Guests 

Sculptor ' ^ 

Activities^ 

L Pottery - making ^ 

2j Sculpture in clay and metal 

3* Game ^'What's My Line" to be made up by children with pane-l 

and guests as culminating activity 



Plays Music -Dance 



Goals: 

To kno.w and be able to carry out the various jobs needed to be used in perform- 
ances. To be aware of the different opportunities offered inr the field of cultural^arfs 



Job awareness in the-perf orming arts: 



Actor 

Actress 

Makeup artist 

Director 

Set director 

Playwright 

Scenic designer 

Producer 

Usher 

Papular singer 

ERIC 



Choreographer 
Dance director 
Costume designer 
Ballet dancer 
Ticket seller 
Music librarian 
Lighting director 
Modern danp^r 
Candy seller 
Conductor 



Professional dancer 
Concert singer 
Folk dancer 
Opera singer 
Voice teachey 
Composer " , 
Stagehand ^ 

Sound Effect? Technician 
Musicians ii\ o*rchestra 
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A ctLvlties: * * . 

h Performance of a musical and dramatic Christmas program ^ ' 
• 2, Performance of a musical play in the spring \ . 

3, Bringing Herci and Myles Marsden of the Rhode Island State Bfellet to the school 
for a performance 

4. Attendance at the Rhode Island Philharmonic Young Peoples Concert 
5« Folk dancing 
6« Looking>GWss Theatre 



Approximately 30 fifth grade students win__b^concerned with this cluster but the 
actual performance of a musical play in the spring will require the recruiting of many 
other stucjents in other classes throughout the sehool.p. 




Career Opportunities: 
HOT ELrS / MOTELS 

' 7 ^ 

Housekeeping Dept. 

maid 

porter 

housemen 

lineii xoom attendant 

iaundr.y worker 
• * 

Office 



bookkeeper 
cashier 

telephone operator 
Secretary ^ , 



Hospitality and Recreation 
Grade 4 - Barbara Norberg 

Maintenance 



carpenter 

electrician 

stationery engineer 

plumber 

painter 

T, V. repairmen 

Uniformed Staff 

bellho{< 

doorman 

elevator i ator 
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Front Office Staff 
rbom cl^erk 
key clerk 
mail clerk 
information clerk 

Administration 
hotel manager 
food service manager 
sales manager 



typist 

dietician 

accountant 

advertising 

personnel worker 

entertainer 

coatroom checker 



RECREATION 



Other 

accountant 

personnel worker 

entertainer 

recreation worker 

waiter 

chef 

bartende.r 

detective 

barber 

beautician 

valet 

seamstress 
ga r.dener ' 
garage attendant 



RESTAURANT 

« 

^waiter and waitress 
CO ok, and chef 
counter attendant 
bartender * 
i>us person 

kitchen worker, wa-sher 
^ vegetable preparer, etc, 

pantry men a^ women 

janitor 
c porter 

floor polisher 

manager - • 

.cashier 
* food checker 

bookkeeper 

.st^^Ographe r 



Sports 

coach 

frainer 

equipment manager 

scheduler ^ • . 

instructor 

performer 

sportscaster 

sportswriter 

Zoos and Parks 

animal tender 

janitor 

vendor 

veterenarian 

gardener 

repairman 

amusement aides attendant 

animal feeder 

animal tj^iner 

road maintenance man 

Entertainment 



(jobs at the Civic Center) 
ticket seller 
usher and usherette 
•janitor ' 
heat, light, sound technician 
vendor 
stage setter 

program printer and distributor 

parking attendant 

publicity 

accountant 

spefcial efr^cts supervisory 
performer 
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Field Trips : 



J 



Trip to Holiday Inn 
Trip to Civic Center, restaurant, and show 
Trip to Roger Williams Park for guided tour, if possible 

Instructional Materials: 

Film Strip projector 

Technitilt screen ^ 
Tape recorder and cassettes 

Record player , ^ 

Learning Arts Catalogue ^ ^ 

Community Series: Fun in the City 
Sports $7. 75 

Gcnng Places, and Domg Things $7. 75 
Community Series: Types of Cities 
Resort City $7. 75 

SRA Catalogue , 

Job Experience Kits P. 61 

5-4130 Motel Manager $6.40 

Taylor Te^ch or Tapes P. 61 

4597 Hotel Clerk/Manager $4. 90 

Pixie Publications (T;S. Oenison k Co. , Inc. ) Geraldine Goes to a Restaurant 

$3.99 



Activities in. the Classroom: 



Make scale drawings showing where such occupations take place in a hotel, » mptel, 
etc. ^ i . , . 

1. In connection with the fifth grade performing arts, we stage and manage the 
show for the school. This constitutes everything from programs, tickets, ^ 
ushei^s; etc. 

• * \ 

2. Recognize^ through picture -posters^ the differences in the sports jobs in relation 
to each particular sport. 

3. Invite manager or promoter p[ entertainment groups to class. 
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4* Write stories and illustrate ''If I WereX . choosing one of the careers we 
are working wi<h. Incluae-what you think that person would have to do to 
successfully carry out his or her job. 



Agricul'tural Business and Natural Resources 

Grade 5 ^ 

f 

Procedure: . ^ , . ' 

The methods to be used by th e teaching] staff are: 
; — ^ 

*1- Lfecture 

2. Small group discussion 

3. Guest speakers from community 

4. Interviews (workers on trips) _ _ 

5. Field trips 

6. A. V. materials 

7. Activities ' ^ 

8. Games * * 



>The teaching staff will use the following facilities: 

1. Overhead projector ^ 

2. Film projefctor 

3r> Super 8 loop projector 

, 4. Filmstrip projector 

5. Filmstrip viewer ' 

6. Cassette and tapes 
- J. Viewtalk 

8. Records 

9. Microscope 

* * • 

10. ' Microviev.'er 

11. Kena-vision project6'r 

12. Instructional TV (36 and 2) 



P Ay educe - - Forestry ' ' ^ 

I- ■ • 

U Knowledge' of tr^es.that grow in the comnTtinity - connifer; deciduitis 

2, Structure o/ trees 

3. Trees'as related to birds and animals 

4« Food and important products-f rom trees , . L4- 

5, The fruit farmer - apple , * * ^ . . * 

6, Good farming practices ^ *. 

7, Logging, milling, paper -rriaking and occupations 
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Forestry Occupations: 
, Children are exposed to the many occupations associated with forestry such sfs^ 



forest ranger 

fire-fighter 

conservationist 

naturalist 

tree girdler 

sawyer 

inspector 

lumberjack 

paper and pulp worker 

Christmae tree salesman 

reforester 

shipper 

contfrtrtor 



salesman 
. bookkeeper 
carpenter 
pruner 
grafter 
rigger 

trucl^ driver 
power-shovel operator 
botanist 

park and recreational policeman 
aerial fighter 
watershed manager 
n^-tional park guide 
truck patirol 
deckman 
grader^ 
' transplanter 



selective logger 

marker 

edger 

scaler 

game' preserve warden 

wood technologist 

dispatcher 

pondman 

bucker 

boomer 

wild-life journalist 
nature photographer 
-operat e a ta nker tr-uck- 



buUdozer 
straddle truck 
fork-lift 

operator of machines in manufacture of paper 

{chipper, roller, sorters, digesters) 
construction worker (roads, trails) 
forest shellers 

manager of outdoor recreational facilities 

{camp sites, beaches, parks) 
illustrator 

debarker ^ 
whistle punk * * 

spotter 
scaler 
orcha] 

tree sprayer 



'"J 

rd pruner 



Field T rtrrsT 



1. 
2. 



3. 

• • 4. 
5. 
6. 
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Walk through the community 
U,R, L -East Farm 

Dairy p 

Sod and Turf Plots 

Nursery 
^ Poultry Farm 
Chopmist Fire Tower and Natural Resources Headquarters 
Turnquist Saw Mill 
Grant's Sugar Shack 
Boston Museum of Science . 

Yellow Lot Trail - South Kingston* ^ 
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Speakers: 



L "Wayne Carlow - Scituate 

2. Harvey Dine-rman - Dinerman*s Poultry, Scituate 

3. Pete Chamberlain - State Departnaent of Forestry 

4. Philip Verier - Department of Natural Resources 

5. Dr. Skogeley* - University of Rhode Island' 

6. Professor Hindle - University of Rhode Island 



Follow Up Activities: 

1. Identify trees on walk through community 

2. Learn* grafting techniques 

3\ Learn pruning techniques (on dwarf apple tree and red maple on school 

grounds) 
4. Make paper from pulp 
5. Ma ke stg^t ionery using materials in natural form 

6. Model - forest and logging, milling and paper factory depicting occupations 

7. Make charts and illustrations 

8. Bookends or similar objects from wood - carpentry 



Poultry Farming 

e> ^ . 

Procedure; 

1. Fertilized egg vs. non-fei-tili^e^ egg 

2. Conditions necessary for hatching . ' - ' 

3. Stages of development % 

4. Feeding and care of 

Related Occupations ; - - ^ ' 



dreaser packer ^ , breeder 

draw"^ ' bookkeeper hatchery 

debeaker 5~ calde r ^- — — manageX - ' 

checker cutter , vaccinator 

candler chiller ^ poultry farmer 

plucker ' ^ fork-lift operator weigher 

egg separator " boner , washer 

boxer • ^ grader^ singer 

feed dealer ^ ^ salesclerk ^ equipment salesman 

grain shipper . • , collector 

clerk 

dealer and repairman for equipment 
truck deliv 

ERJC • • 2Li 
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Speakers; 

1. Mr. Wayne Carlow Poultry farmer, Scituate 

2, Mr. Harvey Dinerman Dinerman* s Poultry Farm/ Scituate 



Activities; 

' * 

Hatch chickens 

F^ed and care of chickens 



Evaluation: 

Quiz and teacher made test 



Soil and Water Conservation 



Procedure: 



L Formation and composition of soil 

2. Soil profile / 

3. , Erosion - causes, wildlife depi^ulation, conservation; practices of 

4. People work together maintaining 3^ watershed 

5. Function of dam - reservoir * 
6'. Flood control 

7. Demands water has on community, city, state « 

8« Watel" problems in Scituate 

9. Purification of water , at the .treatment plant 



Related Occupations: 



water sanitation supervisor 
coilnty agent 

water service dispatcher 
dam tender 

\^ater metef inspector 
soil fertility specialist 
meteorologist 

Water plant putnpifig station operator 
soil tester 
water tester 

surveyor . * 
engineer 
^T^9^>i* meter installer 

ERLC • , 



water meter reader 

water meter repairman 

welder t 

cornputcTr 

bookkeeper 

billing clerk 

secretary 

construction worker 
cement worker 
caterpillar operator 
brick layer 
water pipe installer 

J. 
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water power plant supervisor 

ditch digger 

soil conservationist 

agrononnist 

watershed rrianager 

grounds nnajtitenance worker 

illustrator 

well digger 

engineer 



delivery service 
bacteriologist 
roto-rooter man 
plunnber 

oe^spool-septic tank installer 

county agriculture agent 

chennist 

soil surveyor 

soil scientist 



Field Trips: 

L Walk around school and community after heavy rain ~ note erosion, 
leeching, pollution, etc. 

2. Visit Horseshoe Dam, Scituate > 

3. On forestr y trip takc -^ n watcrshc d-aTea — — 

Activities; 

1. Water testing - pond, tapwater, puddle, lake, well, school, brook, culvert 

2. Soil testing - clay, silt, humus, loam (forest, garden and along sidewalks) 
3» Construct water treatment plant 

4. Construct dam and reservoir^ 

Speakers : 

,1. Hans Berghe - Water Supply Board 
Evaluation: ^ 
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Teacher-made test 



CALENDAR 

Pre-test last week In September 

Forestry - September, October, November, December, April, May 
Soil and Water - January, February, March (rains), Aprll^^May 

-if f 
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Poultry - March, April ' 
Post'Test - May (last week) 

* EVALUA TION ^ , • 

L A pre-test in the form of a teacher-made test will be^given during the 

last week in September, and students will be asked to list as *many careers 
^ as they can that are associated with agriculture and natural resources. 

2. The same test will be given at the conclusion of the project during the 
last week in May, 1974, to determine if the behavioral objectives have " 
been reached. 

'^^ \ 

3. Written teacher-made tests will be given at the end of each unit for evaluation. 

4. A post-te.st will be given during the last week in May. 

...... J 

In awareness and identification of occupations encountered during the program the 
students will achieve a minimum of GO^c accuracy in the teacher-made post-test. 



Communication and Media 



A|>proximately thirty^-sludents in grades five and six will to the varied 

^careeJ? opportunities in the field of communications and media. The growth of the 
communications industry has been so great that many careers now exist which were 
not even thought of thirty_years ago. Jhe people of the United States today live in a 
world saturated with the products, of mass commu^ffication. 

For the purposes of this project, communications may be broadly/classified in 
three categories: 1) visual--such as filming and television, 2) auditory 
radio, telephone, telegraph, and 3) written--such as newspaper, book and magazine 
Industrie^. 

All are inter -related to some degree. The primary emphasis ^of this project will 
be on the visual areas of communication and media with l^sser^but some exposure^ 
to the vertal-auditory area. 

4 
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*/ Radio 

J 



Organization of a Radio Station 

1. * Production and Continuity 

Commercial Scriptwriting 
Commercial "Production 

Scheduling of Comimercials j 
Traffic Manager 
Contmuity Director. 

2. Engineering 
Transmitter Engineer 
Studio Engineer 

3. . Administration 

Station manager 
Secretary 
Receptionist 
Bookkeeping 

Billing and Collection Dept. 

4. Sales 

Adve rtisinjg Salesrrian 

Local Sale's (accounts such as Outlet Company) 
Regional Sales (accounts such as N. E. Telephone) 
National Sales 

(accounts such as Chevrolet) 
Sales Research 

Market Research . . 

I Sales Promotion ' ' 
Merchandising ^ 

5. Prog ramming 

News gathering . Ne^s announcing 

News research / Sports ' 

News writing- 8 line story Public service 

' ' Do(^umentary progr/ims Music 

/ Weather f Talk shows 



Stock questions ^ 

Occupations : ^ 

Commercial scriptwriter, news announcer^ actor, continuity director, transmitte 
engineer, traffic director, local-regional-naiional advertising salesman, station 
manager, bookkeeper, news writer, sales researcher, studio engineer, newsman 
(interviewer or researcher), weather announcer, public service director,' music 
director, receptionist. ^ . ♦ 

Resources and References ; 

Trade magazines - -broadcasting - -newsweekly of'broadcasting and allied arts 
United Press International Broadcast Style Book 

^Field Trip--radio station ^ 
Activities--Produce a radio show 
Evaluation.- Teacher-made test 
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Television « - 

- - — 1 — 1. 1 ■ ^ 

!• Most children have never known a world without "^'levision^ \ 

2 Television combines the best elements of radio with the potency 
of motion pictures. * ^ . ' 

3* Television capitalizes ort immediacy, upon the "here and now" 
aspects of communications. 

- Procedure- 

1. Planning the weekly television programs for closed circuit 
television transmission. 

A. Written ideas — briefly stateci by all^ members of the class 

B. A conittee appointed to select 4 or 5 ideas and present 
them to^ the class. ^ * ^ 

C. Decision made r^^garding material to be* included in program. 

2. Investigate technical aspects * 

A. Learn to operate vide'oscope recorder and, camera 

B. Become familiar with lighting 

C. Prepare necessary graphics. — slides, photographs, flat 
^materials should be in a 3*4 ration — horizontal format , 

3. Assignments ^. 
Researching and writing the program 
Producing Costume Designer 

Directing * Audio Technicians / / 

Interviewing ' Video Technicians 

Pomotional Copy Writing m Sound Effects 

Makeup Artist ^ Musical Director 

Actor Graphic , Artist 

4. Producing the program- 

« 

Occupations; * ^ ' ^ 

Producer, program di-rector, graphic artist, actor, research 
director, public' relations director, writer, cameraman, m%Jceup 
artist lighting technician, studio engineer, announcer, transmitter 
en^Jineer, advertising! sales manager, musical director, sound effects 
director, sound technician , news reporter, commercial copy writer, 
choreographer, receptionist, bookkeeper, typist, musical director, 
costume designer, ,propf reader . 

Speakers — Studio engineer 
Station director 
Art teacher 

Field Trip Changel 36 Station WSBE 

7 

Evaluation Teacher made test and observation of TV shows using a 

checklist 
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VocabuIary-'Fllm Making 



Pictorial Continuity 



Pictorial Continuity — ^ - ^ 

Proper development and connection of motion picture sequences 
to create a smoothly joined, coherent motion picture story. 

Reestablishing short^^a njedium or long-shot usually following a close- 
up whidh again estaMi^h^^a general scene. Three methods of 
reestablishing are: {1\ pulling back, (2) panning, (30 shooting 
from reverse angle. 

Overlap — resTiooting of action that has taken place at the tail 
end of the preceding scene. 

Matching Action — a filmcutting operation in which successive shots 
show identical action although from a different angle or distance 
from the subject. . ' 



Cut-in — a brief shot, usually a close-up or extreme ciose-up^whlch 
cuts into the main action. Also known as an insert. 

Cut, away — a brief shot, usually a close-up or extreme close-u^ 
which cuts away to a related subject-^or to a separate action that 
is going on art the same time. 

Heiad-on an^ tail-away shots — specialized type of but-ins where 
subject is either coming toward or going away from the camera. 

Panning — moving the camera and following the action as it moves 
from one .location tQ. another, . ' • . , 

, ' ■ 

Buildup — the uSe of incidental shots or sequences which are sub- 
ordinate to the main action but round out the story by giving it 
meaning, clarity, suspense or excitement. 

Tempo — timing or pace. Rate of movement, relative speed or slow- 
xiess of motion picture. 

Medium ,^hot — a transition shot bridging the jump ^from long-shot 
to close-up and building yp the subject. ^ • 
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ComtnUrlacations and Media 
■^Grade 6 



Procedure: 



During the first weeks the ^c^ildren spend time becoming acquainted with the 

\%^ . . 

b^sic caxeer fields being studle4i * 

. The children are asked to fill oht sheets listing th^ variousjobs they feel 
depend on the ability to communicate. 

The children are given a pre-test in the field which will be covered the coming 
year. ^ .* . , * 

An introduction to the basic skills also takes place during the first month. Since 
subsequent work will.be more productive and meaningful with firmer knowledge of 
specific skalLs^ the children will be^gin work with the SRA Writers Lab and instructional 
tapes and fiyrist^ips^^^^ end o£^ the first month. 

By October the children will begin to be exposed to the various jobs in the fields 
of jour;a:alism. 

By January the first i-ssiie of the newspaper will be ready for publication and the 
children will have made a trip to the Providence Journal. 

N 

During the year stud'ents wili be involved in interviews with people in some field 

of commCinications as well as other fields. 

The questionnaire which follows is a sample of the types of questions students 
* 

will be seeking answers to on their interviews: 

1. What are the duties of your job? 

2. Is there any special training which must take place in school? 
Should you have any. special interest or aptitude for this job? 
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3. Does this job offer steady employment? What are the'employment pos- 
sibilities c^t this time? What are the passibilities of advancement? 

4. Is this job dangerous? Does it r^^quire physical or mental stamina? 
5* ' What are the advantages and disadvantages? 

6. Does this job require tlie need for cooperat ion? Is there any decision*" 
making necessv^ry? Are you responsible for the work of others? 

7. What is the minimum /maximum wage? 



Health 



Grade 6 



Means to Achieve Goals! 



L - First Aid Course- 



To have children gain insight into health work and an understanding of 
the functions of the body. ^ 

' . ■ ^ . " ■ ■ ' 

2. Trips to hospitals and colleges to see how professionals are trained and the 
nature of their work. 

r .... 

3. Animals - fish - gferbils --^to be used to develop skills of observation and 
record keeping. - 

4. Work with projects to have children gain insight into therapy projects. 
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SCITUATE MODEL 
EVALUATION AND DESIGN 
) 



The project objectives list fourteen expected oatcomes for the various groups 



involved in the project. 



Evaluation at eaclvis achieved thro^igh a teacher-made test* Examples of the 
— type of test used for both, p re- a nd -pjDst-tesfingjLollow. Th^ Hpg^gn Hn^c na f fnr 



J . process monitoring but only outcome reporting. The State Departnfent of Education 
now inciude^s^rocess as well as product evaluation through a third pary contract as 
• part of the evaluation of all Career Education programs. ^ — ^ 



Objective #2 
I Public Service 



Pre-Test 



^ 1. Who are the people who work for us in our school? 

2. Why do we have a fire department? 

3. Who works at the fire-department?; 

4. What do they do? ' ^ 

5. ^Do you know any jobs in the police dep/irtment? ' 

6. If you worked in a post office, what do you think you might d6? 
?• What other people in our town help take care of us? 

, * Make' a check list for individual tests. 
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Objective #4 



Pre-artd Post-Test 



1. What would happen if through a strike or fuel shortage ali trucking had 
to come to a halt? 

2. If you wanted to go* across the country very quickly, what would you take? 
> CAR TRAIN PLANE BOAT HELICOPTER 

3. If no trucks could pick up garbage or rubbish because of a strike or 
because they could not get any gasoline, what would happen? 



4.- What does the word TRANSPORTATION mean? 



WHO AM I? 



ERIC 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

1#. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
1-8. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 



3 



I fix motors, 
i ship cargo on land. 
I fly'a plane. 
I steer a boat. 

drive a train. 

drive a bus. 

collect tickets on a train. 

make you comfortable on your air trips. 

help the flyer of a plane. 

stop a train. 

Isy tracks. 

look after your baggage. 

keep rest rooms clean at the airport and bus terminal', 
map the course of a ship, 
keep the ship clean. 

tell planes when and where to land and take off. 
send messages from one place to another, 
tell buses when and where to go. 

am responsible for everything that happens onaship. 

take a ship out of the bay or harbor. 

send and re'ceivie messages through tbe air. 

sell tic^ts for a bus trip. 

load trufcks. . t 

write letters and file papers."^" ' 
keep records of moiiey spent and money received, 
am in charge of everything that happens at a bus terminal, 
run the machine that lifts things high up into the sky. 
When you send freight by truck, I decide how much you pay. 
^rive a truck, 
grease an oil truck, 
drive underground trains. 

am in charge of people who load and unload trucks. 
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33i I keep the trucks clean. . 

34* I take care of the engines and motors on a plan'e while it is in the air/ 
35- I send and receive messages on a machine that looks like a typewritter. 

36. I make repairs in a bus terminal. 

37. I stoke the furnaces on the boat. 

38. I keep the train's engines in good working order. * * 

39. * I make maps showing the routes to be taken. 
40* I work in the dining car on the train. 

41. I Is^eep the cabins on a ship clean and make the beds'. - ' 

42. Vm the lady who works in the parlor car on a. train. 



Objective . 

<%• 

Fine Arts 

Pre-Post-Tes^ 

Who or What Am I? 

^1. To do my work, I must be strong and patient, I work with small tools 
such as chisels/'hamm^rs, and knives. I am a SCULPTOR. 

2. Many people work under my supervision. Usually I am in a large building. 
I help to keep famous works of art. I am a CURATOR OF A MUSEUM. 

3. I mix clay, felspar, flint, lead oxiSe and calcium carbonate in certain 
amounts. My job-ls^ to GLAZE POTTERY. 

4. All day long I answer questions about where I work. I protect many things. 
^ I am a MUSEUM GUARD. 

5. To do my work, I must peep through a hole to see if things are all right. 
The things I see have been made by others. I am, a FIREMAN - KILN . 

6. I use fingers, pick, knife, sponge or sandpaper. I work on things easily 
broken. I am a WARE FINISHER. 

7. My tools are jackhammers, wedges and feathers. What could I be doing? 
CUTTING STONE--QUARR YMAN . , / 

8. I use my hands and feet to do my work. With my hands I feel cargfully. 

I am^a THROWER OF P OTTERY. * • 

' \ 

9. The small tools' I use depend upon what I make. I always use a majohinc. 
I am a JIGGERMAN. ' _ "V 

10. I use a maul, wooden paddle, and knife in my work. I am a SAGGIER Ma<^. 
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Objective ^2 

< 

Fine Arts - Music, Theatre, Dance 



Pre-Post Test 



1. A writer of plays is a_ 



^2. A is the chief supervisory in selecting appropriate artists 

and studio personnel. He coordinates the efforts of all 'people involved in the show to 
produce effective entertainment and directing.. . * . * • 



3. - /C5i^ who assumes responsibility for selection of scripti, financial control and 
other overall problems of production is called a , 

V •'■ ' 

4. An 2: conducts persons to seats and sees that everyone is comfortably 

seated for the performance. ^ ^ ' * 

5. Ihe actors are prepared by the who prepare proper makeup. 

6. The conducts »reher sals and sees that each scene is properly effective. 

7. ^plan and design settings and backgrounds for plays. 



They select furniture and other properties to help conve'y -desired visual impressions. 

8. f The proper wearing apparel is chosen and made by the ' 

9. Special equipment to simulate sounds such as gunfire or falling water is operated 

by . . 

^ ^ : . . . ■ ' 

10. _[ ^helps give the desired visual impressions and moods. 

I ' . 

* 

IL ' \ prom«>te the advertisements and publicity to hetp pi*ovide ' 

for a good audience. 

12. People who provide small refreshments during intermission to help cut the cost 
of the performance are called '» 

13. People who impersonate otliers and are able' to perform are called , ^■ 

and . t 

14. A perform in cl^assical ballet or modern dance, folk, tap'and 

other popular kindsof dancing. ~ ' - . . ' 

15. ' creates new da»nce routines. 



16, 



train , dancers in new productions. 



!?• Movements based on certain conventional or styled position and woncien who dance 
on their toes are called classical * • 

18, People who use moverrfents much more varied bat are carefully planned and 
executed to follow a^patte'rn are called 

19. Dancing performed in oth^r countries and illustrate different periods of time are 
•usually performed by 



20. J ^ 

other entertainment places. 



usually perform in musical shows of all kinds, in nightclubs and 



and 



2L 

classical music and are usually soloists. 



are usually professional singers of 



22. 



services. 
23. 



maintain m,usi^ files and are able to plan and arrange for musical 
prepare the stage for each of the different settings. 



Answers 

1. playwright 

2. director 

3. producer 

4. * usher ^ 

5. ' makeup artist 
fr. -^elTTKrector 

7. scenic designers 

8. -costume designer 

9. sound effect technician 

10. lighting 

11. ticket sellers 

12. candy sellers 

13. actors and actresses 

14. professional dancers 

15. choreographer 

16. dance directors 

17. ballet dancers , 
18» modern dancers^ 
19. folk dancers 
20** popular singers. 
21. concert singers 
22* music librarian 
23, stage hands ^ 



/ 



opera singers 
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Pre-and Post-T*est 



I DUTY 

a. I test soil. 

b. I radio a dispatcher to report a fire deep in the woods, 

c. I dress chickens. 



II OCCUPATION 
a. Soil Tester 



g- 
h. 
i« 



I cut away dead and diseased branches, from trees. 
I repair equipment. 

I am concerned with the wise use of our natural resources. 

I make sure people obey laws for the protection of our wildlife. 

I protect chickens against diseases like pox. 

I wear a nylon suit, wire -meshed heimet^ and two chutes. When Vm 
not fighting forest fi/es, I build' trails, close old ones, and build fire 
lines around areas wkere fires might occur. 



1. 



F read an insTrorcient and^ reccyrd~tire 



r ui>ea. 



I operate the machine that beats pulp, and add dye to color- it. 



m, I put eggs in an incubajej-, keep records,, and check eggs. 

n. * I mark each board with '^select'* or ^^shop'^ witli^ -colored pencil at the 
end of a long stick* 

o. I ha-ul bulk chemicals to the sto4ag^*tanks at the water treatment plant. 



s. 

c 



I run many tests on one sample d( water. 
« 

I take the o r Sctns out of chickens. 
I bring in water to fight fires. 
I put cartons of eggs in.boxe.s. " 
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t. I supervise the planting, maintenance and harvesting of trees, 
ui I write a column on farm news. 

V, I decide whether or not you get the farm loan you neeji.. 



Pre-and-Post Test Occupations-; 

Forester, game preserve warden, logger, ground fire fighter, 



maintenance mechanic, bacteriologist r apiarist, poultryman, florist 
journalist, meter reader. Vaccinator, packer, bucker, billing clerk 
grader, tanker truck operator, ^cout spotter, plumber, luinberjack, 
, salesman, credit examiner) conservationi^st , fertility specialist, 
national ..park guide, pruner, snake jumper, papermaker, hatchery 
worker, truck driver, watershed tender, entomologist, breeder, 
reseeJer.v^ 
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SoLi and Water 
Explain the following problems : 

a. A farmer plowed and planted his corn straight up and down the hill. . 
Why did he have a poor crop? . •• ' 

b. A man trimmed his- fruit trees making cuttings' 5-7 inches in diameter. 
The trees died within a few' years. Why? 

c. "A family had a septic tank installed. They were asked not to use 

too much water at one time. Why? • • ' 

d. A nurseryman used his land for a nursery for ten years. Then he had 
to start a nu r se ry somew here-el-s^ — Why?^ 1 ^ 



e. There was a great deal of water loss in a watershed. How was this 
problem solved? 

f. A family moved into a. new home. When they turned on the faucet 
th^; water was- rusty. What did the conservationist do for them? 

q F6r three years a faLier sprayed his vegetable garden with insect- 
icide. This garden was located near his apple orchard. On the 
fourth year he had a poor crop of apples. Why? 

h. cut, Cut, Cutl Another grove of trees is lost. . . I How is man 
hurting himself? 



* * * 



1. Put a check ma^rk before each occupation involved in soil and 
water conserva^&ion^ ■ 

2. Circle 7 occupations that are directly related to the problems, 
above. \ 

apiarist. ' , : flo^^l designer 

water meter reader brick ,a.ayer 

ground maintenance work ^meteorologist , 

^poultry man engineer 

^ditch digger • - _garden center worker 

___^agronomist - • __fish and wildlife specialist 

_fruit producer . ^ ^ cartographer 

^watershed manager ^Christmas tree salesman 

jnuseum worker • ^plumber 
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^dam constructer 

^water tester 

Roto-Rooter Man 



^cesspool install^ 
fireman 



salesman 



, ^cement mixer operator 

caterpillar oper a t or 

I riggfer 

soil tester 

bookkeeper 

sewage plant \^orker 

^reservoir constructor 

water pipeline insta;Ller 

billing clerk 

zoologist 



_well digger 
_suirveyor ^ 

s^l^conservationi^ 
^plumber 




_^hand potlinator 
^baker 

^bulldozer operator 
_^tra ctor op exa tor 



_^cold storage worker 
_paper maker 
journalist 
•powerhouse worker 



-carpenter 



_septic tank installer 
_fruit grower 



J ■ 
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Communicatibns and Media 
Pre - Post'T^st' ' * \- 

1. I work in a large television station and the responsibility for . 
the overall program is mine. 

2. I keep* records of b.roadcasting time available for advertising and 
, I prepare daily^ schedules of programs. ^ ^ 

3. I am responsible for writing ' and editing all scripts. ^ 



4. ^ r assist the continuity director and prepare the Announcers' Bcxjk 

("copy") which contain the script and commercials for each program 
along with their sequence and length. , 

5. I plan and' supervise individual programs and series ' of programs 
and I conduct rehearsals. 



6. It is my job to select scripts, control finances' and other over- 
all problems of p«TTi^,^act^on . 

.7. I act as a link between the station and the school, cmrirches arid 
civic and charitable institutioYis and I supervise and edit non/-' 
commercial prograins. '-^ 



8. I introduce the programs, guests and musical selections and deliver 
most of the live commericals. 



*9. I work in a large radio station where I take care of the music 

files and answer requests for any particular selection or type of 
music. . 

10. I work in- a very large station and I select, arrange and direct 
suitable music for programs and general instructions from the 
program director. I' also select musicians for live broadcasts. 



11. It is my job to plan and supervise the 6veral] news and special 
events coverage of a station. 

12. I broadcast daily news' programs and report special news events oil 
the acene.^ 

13. I select and write news copy to be read on the air, by someone else. 



14. I work in a station where we originate live television shows and 
I plan and supervise the setting up of scenery and props. 



15. I plan and direct the actors' positions and movements on' the set in 
accordance with the director's instructions. 

16. I set up props, hold cLe cards and do the unskilled chores around 
■ the studio. ' V - 
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^^7, I prepare pfeople for broadcasts by applying proper makeup, 



18. I plan and design settings and background for programs such as 
selecting furniture, draperies, pictures and other properties to 
help convey the desired impression^ 

19. I operate special equipment ^to simulate sounds, such as closing 
doors or horses running. 

/ 

20. In a television statfon, I edit and prepare all film for on-the- 
air presentation. 

21. ^1 catalog and maintairT^bt^e jsj^tion ' s files of motion picture-film 



ire- riim,. 



22. My job is to^ have chief responsiblity for all engineering matters 
including supervision of the other technicians. 

23. I work for a network and I design and develop new electronic appartus 
to meet special problems. 

24. I sell time on the air to large companies like Sears-Roebuck. 



25. I sell time on the air to a local drugstore.' 



26. The person who keeps records of the amounts of money owed to the 
station for advertising is the _^ . 

27. The person who handles the March of Dimes promotion and the 
s^tolen car reports /i^ the ^ [ ^, 

28., The person in cha3?ge of a d^nce performance in a television 
productiorr^i«-..^^^y_ ' , 

29. The person who will most likely gr^et you first ajid then direct 
you when you go into ^ television station office is 



30. The person who adjusts the lights so that they are placed 
properly and are bright enough is . 

31. The person in charge of cutting out and putting' together . a film 
is . ' 

* > ^ *' ^ 

32. The person in charge of 'designing proper clothing for the actors 
. is [ , ' ' 

33. The person, who has overall repsonsibility including finding 
financing for a ^ilm is ^ . 

34. , The i^erson ^who^malfe's* sure tha thunder claps and bells "'ring at 
the appropriate time is . 

35. The person in charge of cosmetics and wigs is 
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Answer Key 



* II 



H). Program director* 

2. Traffic manager 

3. Continuity Director 

4. Continuity Writer 
-5. Dir ^eeter 



6. Producer 

7. Education & Public Affairs 

Director 
, 8. Announcer^ 

9. Music Librarian » 

10. Music Director 

11. News Director ^ 

12. Newscaster 

13. Newswriter 

1 4 ,^-S4:udi<x^uper vi's or 

15. Floor or Stage Manager > 

3 



16. Floormari 

17. Makeup artist 

18. Scenic Designer 

19. S<^nd effects technician 

-^^-Fiim-^dirfeer^ — - 



21. Film^ Librarian 

22. Chief Engineer 

23. Development Engjineers 

24. National '^'alesman • 

25. Local Salesman 

26. Bookkeeper 

27. Public Affairs Director 

28. "Choreographer 

29. Receptionist 

30 ► Lighting Technician 



\ 
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f>lace a check marK in front of all those jobs that you would find in 
journalism. 



' cri 



tics 



^columnists 
^copy 
splicer 



^ cytologist 

^painter 

lineman 

^physicist 

^rigger 

editorialist 

' announcer 

correspondents 

"cub" reporter 

^slot man 

accountant 

j^j^^ph6toengra>fers 

^holder 

recorder 



^market research 
syndicate operator 

__secretary 
creative director 



_props man 
^horticulturist 
^stenographer 
^music librarian 
^compositor 
^stereotiyper 
_^teletype opet^ator 
_^beat man 
rewrite man 



miller 
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CUMBERLAND MODEL 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

.While the Cumberland program is an elementary level project like that of 
North Scituate the goals and objectives encompass more than career awareness. 
Also included are the other areas mentioned in the introduction--self^awareness , 



decision-making and more favorable attitudes toward work, as well as school. 

The goals are more general than the Scituate outcomes but nevertheless indicate 

\ 

expected behavior changes. Since self-awareness deci^^ion-making and attitude 

f 

development are a composite of many diverse beliaviors and are not sequentially 
developed by all people the same way, this typ^e of general outcome objective is 
often more suitable. Goals and objectives for the program are as follows: 

The goal of this project is career awareness for approximately 575 students in 
grades K-6. Using a concepts awareness .approach in instruction with complimenta 
resources, students will acquire greater self -awareness anjJ knowledge of the world 
of work as well as develop more positive attitudes toward themselves and work. 
Decision-making skills will be the foccTs of, all levels of learning* 
The following project objectives have been set: 

A. Upon completion of the school year, students will demonstrate a 25% 

increase in growth in self-awareness as measured by teacher-made pre 
and post-tests. 

1.. Students will participate in group discussions on self -awareness 
in cooperation wi& the elementary school guidance counselor. 
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Z. Students wiU^emonstrate self-aware*ivess by c >mpletioi of \ 

* teacher-m«T^ interest inv-entory relating to hobbies and interests. 
3. Given aj t^^her-made test, 80% of the students will respond v.'jth 

80% accuracy to items showing the characteristics of a good worker 
Upon completion of the school year, students will show a significant 
increase of 25% in the skills necessary to carry through the decision- 
making proces s^^^^k"§"^easured by documentation and/or testing, 
4>^-'80% of the ^fuG^dexits will complete at least one contract a month as 

measured by teacher judgment upon submission. 
Z. By the end of the school year all students will participate in group 

research projects as measured by teacher observation. 
3. On a weekly basis, students will have the opportunity to s^ect 

materials relevant to a particular learning activity as measured by 

teacher documentation of the select^^ process. 
Upon completion of the school year, students will demonstrate a more 
positive attitude toward school as evidenced by a 25% increase in growth 
in attitudes as measured by pre-and post-test. 

1. Upon completion of the school year, 70% of the students will demon 

^ * - - ** 

strate a more^p^sitive attitude toward school a*s roeasured by the 

results of a teacher-made pre-and post-test. 

Students will demonstrate a more positive attitude toward the world of 

. « 

\vork as measured by a 25% increase in attitudinal pre-and post-testing. 



1. After participating in field trips, students will engage in group dis- 
cussions with the teacher regarding the dignity of various occupations 
observed during the trip. * ' 

2. Each student will be exposed to guest speakers, during the course of 
the year, who will provide the s tudents^with a better understanding 

of how his particular field relates to and benefits society. 

/ 

Students^will show a 25% increase in their knowledge of careers and the 
world of work as nneasured by teacher-made pre- and post^-te'sts. 
1. All students will dc^nnonstrate knowledge of careers by^participating 
in role playing related to specific occupations. 



CUMBERLAND MODEL 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Three major procedures are used to implement career-awareness in the ele- 
mentary grades: 

♦ 

1. ' learner - centered instruction 

2. concepts development 

3. sequential planning 



Students are selected for the project on a random basis. 

Approximately 575 students la graJes K-6 participate in the career oriented 
curriculum aimed at career^awareness , self -under standing, and <3ecision-making 
skills. All academic skills are taught using an individualized approach to learning 
as v/ell as career oriented techniques and materials. Teachers assume the roll of 
learner facilitators, guiding and encouraging each student to make decisions and 
to plan his day^s activities based on his immediate needs and interests. Teachers 
facilitate the decision-making process by having the child go through the sequence 
of assessing himself and the information available, assimilating the two in order to 
make a decision, .-selecting his activity, growing from the experience, and thus 
preparing h/J^iself to go through these stages, again at a higher level next time. 

The elementary guidance counselor assists teachers, through seminarsi^and 
infli^dual confere^^s^tp implement diff^^^t or-roo.re effective career/self -aware- 
ness methods as the needs present themselves. She also works with the children 
having specific behavioral, developmental or academic problems. 

The primary method employed in the classrpom will be individualized learner- 
centered instruction* An environment conducive to individualization will be evident 
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in the classrpom by the arrangement of furniture,^ extensive use o/ materials inde- 
pendently operated by the child, individual or small group work, variety of activity' 
simultaneously taking place, etc. 

This individualized approach means insT^ta'ction in basic skills in smkll groups 
which change constanUy, depending on the needs, ^ince many classroorri activities 
center primarily around career^awarenes s", the kinds of work people do, the tools 
tjiey use. the skills involved, why all workers are needed, etc. , the student begins 
to build a fund of knowledge or awareness of the world of work. Students choose 
their activities and take responsibility for pacing themselves and seeing their tasks 
through t6 completion. These methods not only meet th^firsttwo project objectives 
self-a-wareness, career-awareness, and decision-making, but will also increase 
motivation and develop a more'positive attitude toward, school and the world of work. 

This project tends to inte|rate all activities around thp concept of students makin 
choices, learning at their own speed and in the mode of learning most suitable to^ 



them. Unlike the Scituate model which ha^ organized a standard content curriculum, 
this project focuses on'classroom management techniques without prescribed content 
to reach its objectives. As its objectives are broader than career.awareness this 
process seems to be more suitable when self-awareness and decision-making are^ 
the goals. 
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CUMBERLAND. MODEL 
EVALUATION DESIGN 

t 

The project, employs the- Center for Evaluation and Research of Rhode Island 
Qqllege as a third party eva^uator. An implementation schedule has been'developed 
v/ith the third party evajjoi^ monitoring this schedule for process evaluation. The 
evaluator in conjunctiWi wY^ht^chers in the project has developed test measures of 
each outcome objective/ 
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. CENTRAL FALrLS MODE,L 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

v=o;.p-<, the development decision-making skills 
The Central Falls program emphasizes the develop 

• f ' .r.ers utilized as a vehicle fpr encouraging this development, 
with exploration of careers utuizea as, 

= HHress career explor&tion. decision-making, attitude 
The objectives of the program address career e p , . . 

r,f ac a result of participation in 
towards school. W increased .cademi. achievement as a r.sal 

. ■ • -kMt thpv tend to focus on process in 

the project. Format for fte objectives vary, but they 

.me cases and outcomes In other... While the formats are not consist ,nt. the areas 
;overed are snfflclently broad to lnclude,most typically, career education activities. 
.ISO the .oals selected are an" Indication of the primary Identified needs of the youth . 
13. this urban settln,. Following are *e objectives for this project: 

Obj^^tl^ Given *e Increased time devoted to non -traditional academic 

1 =.t«H rate of acad?teic achievement ^ 
pursuits, all students wUl demonstrate-an accelerated ^ 

r .„ .h. students' previous rates of ichlevement 

in reading and mathematics as compared to th. students P , 

'o^i,,^^ Clve^the opportunity to'^ngage In career studies of the. . 
oholce. all students .111 e.plor. afleast seven occupations durln.^e academic year. 
\ ObM^tlWTh^ Ml students will demonstrate an ability tp ma.e decisions 
K by selecting at least four occupations and completing contract requirements for each._ 
■ 0»^S-»'V percent Of the .students will show an im^^^^^^^ . 

at&ude toward schbol. . • • • 



CENTRAL FALLS MODEL 
* - PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

This program attempts to achieve its objectives through the medium of a four 
member interdisciplinaVy teachirjg team. 

In this system, each teacher is assigned approximately thirty students for whom 
he becomes the educational resource planner, or simply the group leader. The 
group leader's responsibility to his group ini:ludes helping each student deal with 
the normal behavioral and developmental problems that confront all youth, training 
the group in the cognitive^methods and components of decision-making both ia relation 
to careers and general life decision, encouraging the making of tentative de^^iori^ 
ba^ed on »the above processes and ultimately the formulation of individualized contracts 
with each student based on the tentative exploratory decisions. Basically the group 
leader's responsibility is to get to know his group, and what each student^s needs are, 
and then t6 set up individualized curricular activities to meet those needs. He mul^t 
develop a sense of the resources available, both in the school and the total community, 
that can be utilized to provide each individual with the set of experiences most rele- 
vant and necessary for him at this point in time. 

The major note of instruction is the contract, which is a student assignment 
negotiated with the teacher which includes academic skill development an<J career 
exploratory act^naties based on the interests of the individual student. T-his process 
is repeated throughout the year reinforcing the decision-making process, making the 
student more aware of the world of work, and in the process making school a more 
interesting place to be while academic skills are being learned. * 
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This orgatni^ational approach to Career Efeucation focuses on the' procefi5p of 
decision-making and self -awareness rather than the content as in the Scituate program. 
It is similar to the Cumberland approach but utilized the interdisciplinary team 
structure due to the departmentalized^ structure of the, junior high school. This 
completely different approach to education can have tremendous positive effects on . 
students with poor motivation 'but a4; the same ti;ne teacher training must be ex- 
tensive in the control technique^ that are necessary, or the systerri can^^^ome 
highly disorganized. 



J 
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CENTRAL FALLS MODEL 



EVALUATION DESIGN 



The project employed the Center for Evaluation and Research at Rhode Island 
' College as third party evaluator. An implementation schedule is designed yearly 
for process' monitoring purposes. Product evaluation is achieved through analysis 
of pre- post-test scores on the six part Career Maturity Inventory. As is the case 
with all state funded Career Education projects^^a standardized evaluation design is 
un^Jer development "^vith Jthe Center at Rhode Island iSplljer^e. 
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teache!^ training * ^ ••• 

A * 

Descriptions of the training received by the teachers of the 
three communities is covered below by coinmunity • * Although the 
training workshops have some similar broad objectives/ differences 
exist due to specific objectives demanded by each community's 

unique situation. ^ 

\ 

The broad overall objectives include: 

1. Teachers will have a command of the philosophy and* 
techniques ^of career education. 

2. To list 10 soi:^ces of occupational inform^tioa for 
their levels of teaching. ^ 

3. To reproduce and have command of the cluster concept 
of careers. 

4. To list 20 **hands-on" activities which could be 
assigned within the classroom.' 



5. To be able to identify and use appropriate community 
resources and list 50 such resources. 



Obviously, this last objective will demand knowledge on the^ 

part, of the teachers, of the available resources in each commu*iity 

If a teacher is to cover one cluster, as in Scituate, -gaining 

procedures will help the teacher explore /in depth / the dif ferment 

adtiviti^s needed' to develop the single cluster focus over a full 

• » 
school year. 

♦ 

' y lf0 as in Central Falls, the teachers attempt to cover all* 
15 career education clusters, the training procedures focus on the 
brosider -range of activities needed to include all 15 cli^ters 
ng' tli.e school year. . , * 



It should be noted that the training for all projects is 
supported through a variety of funding sb^rces. The overall 
coordination of career education training workshops is through the 
office of the Career Education Coorditiator , Bureau of Social and 
Educational Services at Rhode Island College* This office is 
supported primarily through Education Professional Development 
Amendment and Alternate Learning Center funds,-'- In. addition, 
specific training monies are made available for local community 
workshops through Alternate Learning Center, State Department of 
Education Career Education Project, Teacher Center, State Department 
of Education In-Service Program and Education* Professional Development 
Amendment. ^ * • , ^ 

y 

A sample outline of a career education workshop is included in 

<> 

Appendix A. 



Scituate: 



'The North Scituate Elementary school program started with four ^ 
teachers receiving four mini-grants for. the 1973-74 school year. No 
training was received by these teachers. 

- Under Vtocational-technical program\^f unds , a three year Career 
Education project was implemented -during the 1973-74 school year. 

A, 

(First year cost ^16,000.) Sixteen teachers in one elementary school 
^(K-6) were involved* 

The second yea(r grant ($12,256.) program was continued for the 16 
teachers (K-6 approximately 400 students) . Again, no training monies 



^^^C^T^l^^T^^^^^^ I^onaid A. Esposito, 

mmmm., Career Education Digest. April, iq7zi^ "pp i2-2A. t ^ ' 



were written into thi? proposal and no formalizea training was 

given the teachers ♦ » . ^ - 

The teachers did v^.sit one other Career Education project for 
ideas, but most of their materials development and program ideas 
were developed on their own, sharing ideas and building on the 
sucpess of the first year of the progLjam, ' , 

Through the State Department Career Education Prpject, TeaCher 
Center and Education Professional Development Amendment funds, eight 
of the project teachers are currently (Fall, 1974) enrolled in a 
3 graduate credit Career Education workshop. Instructors are Jack " 
Rezendes and Mr. Bud Fagundes. Both are experienced Career Education 
teachers from East Providence. . ^ 

The focus of this workshop is to ^help teachers develop curriculum 
materials and management strategies that will" aid in meeting the 
objectives of the North Scituate Elementary School grant. 

# ^ 

Cumberland 

The initial development of Career Education was through a mini-, 
grant ($3,000.) to four 5th and 6th grade teachers at Garvin Elemen- 
tary School.' There was no. training that went with this first year 
Career Education Program. In tt)e- Summer of 1973, 15 Cumberland teachers 
took part in a two week 3-graduate. credit workshop funded through the 
Alternate Learning Center. 

Mrs. Sandra McCreight yas the instructor and the focus of the 
workshop was on curriculum, materials building and management strategies 
r-n^r"" McCreight aided the teachers , in integrating existing curriculum- 
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materials (such*as the Croft Reading Program) with newly developed 
career education materials. ^ 

Tn the Summer of 1974, a second workshop with 30 teachers (20 
from Cumberland and 10 from Lincoln) was held. Both elementary and 
secondary teachers and administrators were involved. This workshop 
was funded, from State Department Career Education Project, Teacher 
Center and Education Professional Development Amendment funds. ^ The 
instructors were Mrs. Pat Richards and Mrs. Susan Courtemanche from 
the Cumberland schools. 



\ 



Central Falls - ^ 

i ^ 

In the 1972-73 school year, Dr. Ronald A, Esposito (Coordinator 
of Career Education at Rhode Island College) directed four introductory 
Career Education seminars to the total junior and senior high school 
faculties. This was the first contact made with members of the faculty 
in .the Central Falls school system. / 

In the Summer of 1973 (June 18-July 6) a workshop was held for 
six junior high teachers who were to implement the first career educa- 
tion program in Ce'ntral Falls. This program was funded through Part D 
of the Vocational Education Act and Education Professional Development 
Amendment funds. 

During this three week period/ approximately five days were spent 

in joint workshop sessions with teachers from the East Pro^/idence 

> 

Project where the focus was on basic career education awareness, self- 
awareness procedures and an eight-hour Carkhuff2 — designed human 



PR?r"^^^^^ Carkhuff, Ph.D., Presid^ent, Carkhufi Associates, Amherst,^! 
tl^i<?husetts. , ^ 248 



relations workshop. During the remaining two weeks, Mr, Orrin Laferte 
and Dr* Ronald Esposito were the instructors involved in helping the 
teachers develop the strategies and methods to use in the first year 
implementation of their program. *^ 

0 

During the Spring semjester o£ 1974 an Alternate Learning Center 
funded workshop was held for 15 teachers and counselors, primarily 
-^rom the junior and senior high schopl staff. Mr. Clark Lowery, a 
junior high school career education teacher from East Providence, 
was the instructor and focused primarily on curriculum development 
and management strategies during this semester-long workshop. 

c Additional training was' received by six of these teachers who 
enrolled in an Education Professional Development Amendment funded 
Career Education workshop held on the Rhode Island College campus 
during the Summer of 1974 and instructed by Dr. Anthony Riccio from 
the Ohio State University. 



CONCLUSION 



As the reader has noted, the program differences existing are 
both philosophical and jnethodological. ^hese differences also exist - 
in 'the communities themselves. Whether this i's due to demographics 
or simply individual human differences cannot be ascertained.' However, 
the uniqueness of eacj/ community ' s program fits the community and is, 
viewed positively |($y the administrators and parents of the respective 
communities.. . 



Hopefully, other rural, urban, and suburban Career Education model< 
can be compared to the Rhode Island mo.dels to better understand 
differences and similarities ^S^these demographic models. With this 
data, better planning for unique communities can be effected. 



Appendix A ' 

Trainir^g Oitline for East Providence 
'Career Education Workshop 

Sunrner 



Ronald A, Esuosito, Ph.^D. 
Coordinator Career Education 
' Rhode Island College 
Providence, Rhode Island 



ates: July 5 - July 28 . . " 

imet ^:00 • 3:30 daily 
Ute» tlho<Jc Island College 

articipants: 38 teachers plus participation by all administrators 

7 K-6 Teachers 
\ K-6 Counselors 

U Senior High School Teachers ' 
(2 Eng, 2 Soc Sci, 1 Home Economics, 
. 2 Sci, 2 Math, 1 Business, 1 Industrial Arts) 
\ Counselor 

Ju n iox-iiigh- ^ — 



1 I Cpimselor 

X Project Director • _ . ' ' : ' ,.\^ 



The principals froni/the four buildings spent at least two days per week in the 
)rlc8hop, as did the superintendent and his staff. 



/ 



Workshop Objectives 
Individual Level 



Perticipants vill te able to do or will produce the following: 

Tc-Tme the purpose of the pilot project including the^hypothesis 

that is being tested and the relationship' of the project outcomes to 

\ 

education in the rest of .the state. 
T» ^,»,^ih^.-the-three major coBPQnentg.^olJhe^gr^j^^^^^^ 
project itself; the evaluation component and the teacher training 

*conponent. - - ' ^ • 

To describe in detail the particular project sub-component of which 
they are a part. Example: Elenentary component. Junior high 
component, guidance component, placement component. 
To list the component skills of decision making and to describe a . 
method of teaching these skills suitable to their grade level. 
T<5 list and define the eight traits embodied in the^ trait and factor 
.theohy of vocational development and to list at lea^st tvo means of 

N- assessing each trait. ^ * • • 

■ TO administer and interpret Holland's self-directed search and to. 

describe its use as a classroom process tool. \ . , ■ 

" To list at least five sources of occupational information suitable for. 

• their grade level. * . - • •' 
To list at least twelve of the fifteen career clusters. 

•Vill produce a report describing one cluster in detail and report 

* findings to the group.- 
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XO. Wm decide on a for..* sehool tea« for settlnc up activity eontlnu^. 
H Tallst at least seven of the ten rules of eontihsency contractlns. 

12. TO list the five steps required In the preparation of tasK materials 

■ for the continccncy managed classroom. 

: , + f^n rr^infofcinF events vhick would be^ suitable 

13. To make a rnenu of at least ten reinforcing evei 

to their grade level. * " , 

fo list and .rlefly deserlhe at least flve'Vands onV=Jeets vhleh can .e 
assigned within the standard classroom. ^. ^ 

«»U^^^i.J^ J At least five student ^ctlvitlesj.t ill .ing^eac^J- 
o, seven piecesof audio-visual e,ulp»ent sultaUe for their grade level. 
X6 Will prepare a list of guidance orlerite'd, occupational Information and 
career related subject Batter materials which each participant wants 
purchased for their classroom use, , ^ , 

„. • TO list at least two con^ercially produced simulation games which would 
• ie utilized in their classroom r.d hrlefly descrihe the e:cpectld learnin 
outpui. 

is. TO produce one fully developed si(^atlon game sultahle for their grade . 
lev^l . 

19 «1U- formulate one aUlvlty continuum for each occupational cluste, 

■ ■ Activities Will hktated In measurahle terms. Continuums wlll/nclude 
exploratory and career related academic activities and will Include 
exsmples of cOM.unlty hased activities as well a. in school activities. 

.20. TO explain In their terms five of Barth's six corollaries of when 

children enjoy school, 
a.' Kill produce a physical layout for their assigned rocm-.that will enhance 

Individualization . ' ' 



22. Will produce a General plan that will enable them to manage an 
^ * . Individualized classroom on a 30 to 1 ratio. . 

23* Will produce a record keeping systen that vill include each student 
decision, activity continuum and student progress that can be laanaged 
In no more than 30 minutes per day for 30 students, 
2l*» Will prepare for and manage one thirty mnute cpen classroom session , 

utilizing a group of ten of their peersf»as students, 
25* Given a reporting handbook vill he ahle to check for correctness the 
• , stuucut demographic reporting forms. 



26* To describe the product and process evaluation designs in general 
terms including a brief description of "the monitoring system and an 
. equally brief description o^* the pre-test post-test design, 

27. Given an examiner > manual for each test vill i^^ij^erly administer each 
of the tests in the testihg design, 

20* Will produce a detailed plaii by +ean and individually for the tvo veek 

orientation period; including testing blocks and coverage of the necessary 
program orientation materials, l^ef, object^.ves 5> 6, 7, 9i l6, 23, 
25 , 27- 

29. Will produce a detailed plan for ^he first month following the orientation 
including products developed in objectives #6, 9, 10, 13, l^t, 15, l6, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 23. ' •. , 
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Workshop Agenda 



Wednesday, July 5, 1973 
9:00 - 12:00 

Introduction 



Nelson F. Asbline, Assistant Commissipner /or Academic 
Services, Rhode Island State Department of Education 

Edward Martin, Superintendent of Schools, East Providence, 
Rhode Island • * 

Film ■- Career Education, Produced by blympus Research for 
the U.S. Office of Education 



Workshop and Project Overview • 

Orrin Laferte, State Project Director,. Career Education 
James Ryan, Project Director • • . '-^ 

Dick Gustafson, NERCOE Pre Test (New'' England Reso.urce Center for 

Occupational Education) 

- 12:30 • 3:30 ' ^ 

A Pre-Assessment of Participant Point of View 

Dr. Ronald Esposito and Dr. Wa'lter Cfocker, Asst. Dean Educational 

^ . Studies Division, Rh^de Islar 

. • . . ' / College • 

*■ 

Thursday, July 6, 1973 



9:00 - 12:00 • , . * . 

Trait and Factor Theory of Vocktional EJ^fevelo^menfand its Application 
to Decision Making • ' . ^ ^ . - 

Ron Esposito „ Ph.'D. . Coordinator, -C^ree^r E^dueation', Rlfode Island Collej 

1^:30 - 3J30 ' . - •> " • 

Testing - The Students Point of View, 
,;W^lter C£0clcer ' 



.Monday, Jxily 10, 1972 

c 

9:00 - 12:00 

The Self Directed Search 
V Sam Helms, Johns Hopkins University 

12:30 - 3:30 



"Occupational Information Gathering 
The Cluster Concept ' ' Vj 

Cluster Reports Assigned 
• • 

Ron Esposito 



Tuesday, July n, 1972 

9:00 - 3:30 ... 

Synthesis and the Decision \^ . * " 

f 

Ron Esposito . ^. v ^ ^ 

/ ' ' . 

Activity Continuum Formats • ^ ^ 

rViAirman Philosophy and Toundalions Dept.. , ^ 
Dr. Raymond Houghton, Chairman, ^niiubup y 

Rhode Island College 
Activity Continmim Foxmat-Decision Making Problem 

Wednesday, July 12, 1972 " * • 

.9:00 - 12;0P ' . 

Contingency Contracting - . ^ « 

• * 

Jerry Friberg, University of Massachusetts 

• 12:30 - 3i30 . * . ■ 

utilizing Industrial Arts Techniques in the Classroom 

br. Fdward Bzowski, Chairman. Indastxlal Education. Rhode Island CoUei 



Thursday, July 13, 1972 • tv. 

y ■ ' • 

— • 9:00 « 3:00 . . 

^ Utilization of Audio Visual Equipment 

Representatives .of Rhode Island State Deiyartment of Education, 
Northeast AMIDS 

Determining Materials Needs ' , ^ 

Sales Representatives of Major Publishing Houses 



Friday, July 14. 1972 
9:00 - 12:00 



Cluster Reports 
\ - Sorting Out Session . ,. ' 

* ' " ^ * " 

Monday, July 17, 1972 
9:00 - 12:00 

Simulation Games i 

Utilizing Commercially Produced Games - V'^ 

David Woolman, Librarian, Curriculum Rd&ource Center, Rhode Island 

College ' . 

Developing Your Own Games ^ 

Ed Bzowski •• - 

12:30 - 3:3a * v ' 

I. Sxmulatiqn Games' Workshop 

. Walt Blan chard', Asst. Profesaor, Philosophy and Foundations Dept. , 

Rhode Island College 



icfday. July 18, 1972 r ' - - 

\ ■ ■ ' ' - ■ 

9:00 - 12:00 ' ' . ' * ■ 

♦ - 

' Formulation of Activity Continuum ^ ^ 
, > Orrin Laferte ^ ^ . - \ 

To Include: Behavioral Objectives i 
In-School Activities 



^ ' Exploratory- 
Subject Matter Related 
Out-of -School Activities 
Moving Tbwards Self -Direction 
Coordinating the Team 



12:30'- 3:00 



^ Activity Continuum Workshop^ * ■ ' 

Each teacher .is to formulate o^e activity continuum for each cluster 



fedWday, July 18, 1972 . 

9:00 - 3:30 : . 

Activities Continuum Workshop (Continue^) 



- Waif Blanchard 



•hufsday July 20, 1-972 . ' 

9:00 - 3:30 • • , ' ' 

• * ■ .• 

The Open Classroom • ■ ^ ' 

'^■ - Ray Houghton and Maureen Lapan, Director, Curriculum Resource Center, 

I . i^ay n b Rhode Island College 

\ 

rrlday, July 21, 1972 ^ ; " 
9:00 - 12:00 

Management Techniques for the Open Classroom 



Morfday, July 24, 1972 

9:00 - 3:30 " ' . 

, Open Classroom Practice Sessions . . . ^ 

. Three Groups of 10 Teachers - Each teacher will manage a 
: " . thirty minute class utilizing the group as students. 



Tuesday, July 25, 1972 
9:00 - 12:00 

Project Evaluation Design 

• Dr. Richard Gustafson 
Peter Fellens 
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12:30 - 3:30 

Developing a R'eporting Procedure 

Dick Gustafson, Peter Fellens, Orrin Laferte 



Wednesday, July 26, 1972 

9:00 - 12:00 * ' ' ^ 

The Test Battery; Development/nd Administration 

Dr. John Finger. Directol Testing and Research Department, Rhode Island 

College 

IE;30 - 3:30 ^ * • . 



Plan Development - Two Week Orientation Period 
Learning Plan for Two Weeks Using Objectives 



Thursday, Jtily 27, 1972 ' ■ ' 

9:00 - 3:30 . _ . ' ^ 

Devclo^ent of Plan for First Month Following Orientation^ 

Friday. July 28, 1972 



9;00 - 12:00 

ERJC ^i^^l Exam , . 

participant Evaluation 



\ 




■ APPENDIX B 

RdODE ISLAND DEPARTmiT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF DEVELOPMENT & OPERATIONS 
BUREAU OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE * 

Program DEVELOPhENT unit 



ROLE STATEf-ENT 
CONSULTANT, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT - 

The vole of tke Pvogram Development Consultant is^a dynamic oyie^ Qon- 
etantly subject to review and analysis in acQOvdarpe with the changing con- 
texts in which the consultant operates. Though constantly subject to deveU 
opmental chccnge^ an accurate and well-^understood role statement is at any 
given point in time cri tica l to .the operation of the unit. 

At the core of a v^ry complex role is the task of assisting clients to 
adapt successful innovations to the idiosyncratic circmstanoes of his own 
Tboal school system. Havelock and others have done much to establish a 
broad conceptual framework for such a role; however specific role definitions 
are still largely unavilable. One of the basic difficulties in dealing with 
the role is tl^t the consultant must deal with not only the cognitive opera-- 
i-'tions but also the affective implications of given educational processes or 
methods. ,j . " . . 

For'Mxample^ when a consultant is , confronted by a client with a problem^ 

he must be careful not to assume a dominant vole in selecting the solution 

to that pvoblem. Rathev he must assist wheve needed in the client ^s selection 

of a solution from among an array of potential solutions pveaented him. This 

pvocess^ though^ of pvoviding alteryiatiue solutions to pvoblems is onV^ one 

pavt of the consultant's job. Another lavge part of his job involves personal 

intemctions wizh a bi'oad range of individual clients. Because theve is 

• v. 
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patently no single best method of interacting with a uide. variety of people^ 
this aspect of, the vole does not admit to definition readily. 

Consequently A the role definition for the ProgiKxrn Development Consultant 
witt be stated in operational terms ^ i.e.j in terms of existing conditions j 
but subject to constant review and revision. Only in that way will it provide 
the necessary leeway for a consultant to build on his own personal strengths , 
in interacting with his clients. 

Three 'key concepts are central to the role of the Program Development 
Consultan'th\These are: • ^ 

^ 1 . ■ '" ' • 

l^ • Servtce 




2. Advocacy 

3. Leadership 

These concepts should not be thohght of as being basically sequenttSt^ 
although they may from time to time happen in order. Probably w%th greater 
frequency they will nOt occur that way in the execution of the role. As a 
matter of fact^ the last one is y^jn/ likely to eventuate as a result of the 
successful accomplishment of either or both of the first two. Perhaps the 
only order of occurrence that we can be certain will not exist is the fact of 
leadership before the consultant has demonstrated that he is an advocate or 
that he can be of service. ''Such automatic conferral of leadership will never 
happen. 

The central theme underlying the three concepts is a primary emphasis 
on process skills rather than specialized subject matter expertise. It is 
reasonably ctear that the' role of the subject matter specialist or expert 
(at least as it has operated within the State Department of Education) has 
become an ever more demayxding and frustrating role. Few subj^Qt matter 



specialists can bo expected to maintain the high level of competency and 
mastery of current injomabion of their specialties that will guarantee 
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IT 

♦ 

tliat they can bring to the LEA^s a greater competenay than is already present 
there or elsewhere. This ie largely because of the proliferation of knowledge 
and evexH^noreasing subdivision within content a)^eas as new specialties develop. 
Even within a single fields the particular needs of potential clients may well 
exceed the content knowledge of the consultant. Given that assumption^ one 
may well ask how one can possibly be expected to become a generalist in all 
fields? The answer is that no such expectation obtains in connection with 
^he role* 

On the contrary J in a very real sense j the consultant must become a 
''process generalist*'^ as opposed to a ''contact .specialist". Be must develbp 



process skills such as needs analysis ^ program planning^ ^infommidn~lW^ 
and dissemination^ change si^rategies^ research and evaluation techniques and 
interpersonal communication skills, that is to say^ the consultant must be 
able to help his client to determine and articulate^Ms problem^ to bring ho 
bear upon it data and resources that serve ^he development of alternative 
solutions^ to make decisions about the proper alternative^ to implement pro- 
grams^ and^ finally^ to evaluate the'^ results of these programs. Looked at 
from this perspective^ it becomes possible for^e to keep current with major 
processes and apply them across the broad range of content specialties. While 
no one consultant may jpossess a high degree of competency in every jprocess 
skilly it is imperative that a team of consultants collectively possess a for- 
midabte competency in a brqad repertoire of process skills^^ 

Given this view of consultant as process generalist^ it iq clear that the 
consultant will at appropriate times link the content specialist to the prac- [ 
titioner. The key point is that from time to time that; specialist may be the 
consultant himself. OPdimrily a person will come to the vole 'equipped with 
some kind of content specialty. His is, of course, not expected to divest hitn- 
$clf of it, Mtat must be clears though/ ie^ihat if he presents his speaicctty 
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08 hia major stock in trade^ he will be unable to attack the ran^e of pro-- 
blema that he will encounter in the local school systems* 

It seems appropriate~tn^his statement to attempt some concise definition 
of the three key concepts in the role. To consider "leadership? fixht makes 
sense because^ although it never occurs that way ordinally^ it is the one over- 
riding concept. To be definitive about leadership is exceedingly difficulty 
hut if we succeed in only chjaracterizing it^ that should prove helpful in under-- 
standing the role of the consultant. 

% 

. One can be said to lead when he creates in some others the awareness that 
if they look to him for assistance^ insight ^ direction^ counsel^ and support ^ 
their expectations will^ not always^ but on some regular basis be met to the 
full. In the broad area of education and particularly in the narrower confines 
of program development^ the consultant will be viewed as a leader in direct pro- 
portion to the regularity with which he can fulfill such expectations on the 
part of his clients. 

The concept "service" will operate essentially in terms of the linkage 
of clients to resources. The resources that the client witl be put in touch 
with are many and varied. They range from funding to infromation services to 
simple advice^ and traversing the full scope of program development. The succesc 
with which the consultant can bring to bear the appropriate resources up on the 
service role. 

Advocacy is q, concept that envoys a relatively new emphasis in the conduct 
of relations^ between the Department and clients. Regulation has historically^ 
been perceived to be the pre-eminent concept in that relationship t The new 
rote calls for the consultant to act in a more advisory than supervisory 
capacity^ to be more an advocate than a monitor. The new role suggested here 
C'lZls for the consul tint to act as advisor to and advocate for the LEA. In 
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t\is capacity, he will adviee the LEA as to funding priorities, provide nec- 
essary infomation for proposal development, assist rin proposal preparation 
and then serve as advocate of the proposal when it is presented in the Division , 
gr^ decision process. Be M support any proposal wholeheartedly^ even if 
the LEA decides to develop a proposal viewed as a low priority item by the 

funding source. . 

These then are the essential concepts and acitivities that constitute the 
role of the_^grcm Development ^nsultant in the Bureau of Technical AssUtance. 



J 
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EDUCATION INFORMATION CENTER 




RHODE ISLAND DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



DIVISION OF DiVELOPMENT AND OPERATIONS 



22 HAYES, STRECT, • PROVIDENCE, RHODt ISLAND 02908 



' • Rhode Island Department of Education \ 

Division of Developnient an<i Operations 

Education Information Center 

The Education Information Center (EIC) is a service component of the 
Division of Development and Operations in the Rhode Island Department of 
Education. It is part of the Bureau of Technical Assistance and is funded 
by the National Institute of Education (Grant #OEG-0-72-5333) . 

The purpose of the Education Information Center is to facilitate and 
support educational renewal and planned educational development by provid- 
ing the educatpr and administrator with critical and necessary information 
and research utilization services. The Center serves the program develop- 
ment process through the following operational .objectives: 

• To provide for the planned acquisition and screening of 
comprehensive information resources local, regional, 
and national. ^ 

• To provide for the storage,* retrieval, and processing 
of educational information upon demand and for the 

. - technical processing of j'nformation in order to system- 

•atize user awareness and access. 

• To provide for the dissemination of information concerning 
programs, practices, and research on .current educational 
problems and to supply technical assistance services to 
educators and administrators in the form of problem defini- 
tion, information utilization, and literature searches in 
response%to specific research requests. ' 
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Services of the EIC 

The major services of the EIC are: 

• Literature searches . In response to a client's request for informa- 
tion on a specific topic, an information package is prepared which 
supplies resources to respond to the client's information need. 

• Technical assistance in research utilization . Assistance is given 
to- clients in interpreting the information in the package as well 

P 

as linkage to additional resources to' aid in the solution of 
client's information ne?d. 
' Reproduction of education documents . Copies of relevant education 
documents are provided upon request on microfiche er in xeroxed copy. 

• Loan of microfiche readers . A limited supply of microfiche readers 
- are available; a .reader may be loaned to a client for a period of 

one week. * y^^^^^'^ 

• Training in information retrieval . On s limited basis^ theVOi/ 
staff' trains local educators in information retrieval skills. 

• Selective dissemination of information . The EIC produces informa-^ 
tion packages on current educational issues for distribution to 
the educational community. 

WHAT ARE THE EIC's RESOURCES? 
One of t he rilajcr resources fsed by the Information Center staff is 
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computer based information storage and retrieval system called DIALOG. The 
DIALOG system, developed by the Lockheed Corporation's Information Science 
Laboratory in Palo Alto, California, is ^ flexible, interactive system which 
allows the Informatior. Analyst to search approximately 1.8 million documents 
in a variety of files. . ' . * 

^ ^ t) 
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. Utilizing a teletype terminal" located i.n offices at the Rhode Island 

• . • . . 

Department of Education, EIC retrieval U'aff are able to interact with 

Lockheed's extensive coftiputerized data bank in" Palo Alto, California. The" 

searcher may prepare .and interrelate "complex search strategies, "browse" 
^ - f 

through a file, revtew abstracts of pertinent documents and process a com- 
plete" search in minutes. ' J^eievant information -may be printed at the .terminal 
or ordered-from Lockheed's Palo Alto' Laboratory. 
The filqs available on, the DIALOG system are: 

» * ' 

•' eric — The ERIC file contains the complete collection 
•of educational materials from the Educational Resources 
Information Center of the National Institute of Education 
and other sources. The files span from 1966 to present.- 

THE TWO MAJOR .ERIC FILES ARE: 

1. Research in Education (RIE) -r 85,000 abstracts of 
"educational research documents. 

2. Current Index to Journals in Education . (CIJH) -- This 
file contains 85,000 abstracts of journal articles 
from- more than 600 educational journals. 

FOUR ADDITIONAL ERIC FILES ARE: • . 

• -1. Exceptional Children Abstracts .(EC) 18,000^ abstracts ^ 
that have been made available with the 'approval .of 
the Cpuncil for Exceptional Children. 

2. Current Pro.lect Informatiorf (CPI) — Current Project 
Informatjon presents information about Research 
Projects funded by the Bureau of Research, Office of 

' . Education. Its purpose is to serve management, personnel 

who plan,, control, and observe contracts and grants in 
' the Office of Education's Bureau of Research. 

3. Field Reader Catalog (FR) — The Field Reader Catalog 

TQ a rnll fiction of nongovenmental specialists in service 

to the Office.of .Education's Bureau of Research.- The 
file lis±S' the. specialist's name, address, competencies, 
and l^lPes. 
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4* Pacesetters in Innovation (PACE)' This file presents 
♦documents on Projects to Advance Creativity in Education 
(PACE) which were sanctioned during fiscal years 1966- 
'1969. This file represents a compilation of planning 
and operational grants. 



ADDITIONAL DIALOG FILES ARE: 

• ABSTRACTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS/ABSTRACTS OF RESEARCH 
MATERIALS (AIM/ ARM) This file contains 10,000 instruc- 
tional and research material Si indexed by the Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State University. 

• NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE (NTIS) This file 
is the complete Government Reports Announcement file of 
over 385,000 abstracts of government research from over 
240 governmental agencies. This file originated in 1963 
and is updated every two weeks at a growing rate of 56,000 
abstracts per year. • , ' 

PANDEX This is a comprehensive interdisciplinary file 
that contains citations frbm 2,400 major medical, scien- 
tific, and technical journals. Over 600,000 abstracted 
articles are contained in the file. 

TRANSDEX This is the Macmillan Information Company's 
current bibliographic reference file to all the various 
translations of the United ^ates Joint Publications 
Research Service. It contains over 120,000 tn«ffisT>^d 
and abstracted articles from the- developing ard Commilnist 
nations. V 

• PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS The American Psychol ogjical Asso- 
ciation maintains a file on psychology and, other behavioral 
sciehces. ^ Its concern is to present non-evaluative summaries 

. of psychological-social science documents. The file dates 
from 1967 and contains over 160,000 abstracts. 

• THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY/CAIN The CAIN tapes 
contain^- bibliographic Informatitin on doc'aments compiled by 
the National Agricultural Library on an international basis. 
The file contains monographs and journal articles -of over 
310,000 abstracts in the broad field of agriculture, rang-- 
ing from agricultural economics to rural sociology. 
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. INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL' ENGINEERS COMPUTERS AND CONTROL ~ 
' (INSPEC) The INSPEC data base covers the period from 
1969 to the present; the study matter and scope of the 
base includes physics, electrical and'ele(6tronics engi- • 
neering, and computers and control engineering. There 
are 510,000 citations presently in the file with an 
increase of 150,000 documents each year. 

• • ABSTRACTED BUSINESS INFORMATION (ABl) Abstracted Busi- 
ness Information comprises 271 business-oriented period- 
icals. This file includes abstracts in the following 
. disciplines; economics,, accounting, data processing, 
business specification, iterketing, insurance, industrial 
relations, general management, banking, advertising, and 
finance. There' are over 20,000 citations currently in 
this data base which spans 1971 to t,he present. 



Also, the following resources are available to the EIC retrieval staff 
in serving its clients: 

The EIC Resource File This is a collection of more 
than 1,500 educational documents (often not available 
in libraries) which are drawn from a wide range of 
information resources at the national; regional, and 
local level. 

EIC Information Retrieval Resources The Information 
Center subscribes to numerous information retrieval 
agencies, such as the yu€a$ional Research Service, 
whose services are available to the EIC to support 
* and respond to specific information requests. 

Human Resource File This file is a collection of 
abstracts collating the individual expertise and skills 
of educators, administrators, specialists, and consul-' 
tants in Rhode Island. 

Linking the Educator to Information . 

The Bureau of Techni^l Assistance, through its program development 



consultants, provides a necessary link to educators in every school district 
in the state. In implementing the Ifnteige system a consultant from the 
bureau: 



4 



provides assistance to the client in defining 
the problem or information need. 

K 

■ ^ 27i 



/ 
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processes the request to the EIC for retrieval of 
information appropriate to the problem. 

reviews the search results to insure that a relevant 
information package is provided to the client. 

delivers the information package to the client 
providing assistance in its interpretation and 
util ization. " 

provides additional support services to assist in 
the program development process. 



A simplified schematic representation of the linkage system utilized 
by the Bureau of Technical Assistarice is presented below: 



ESTA3L 1 SH IH6 A L I NKA6E SYSTEM* 



ERIC 



OUIVEftr OF 
tliFOWTlON 



CLtCNT RECOGNITION OF 
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CONSULTANT REVIEWS 
IhfOPr'Aim PACKAGE 
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EDUCATION INFORMATION CENTER STAFF 



Dr. C>varl<^< G. Mojkowski, Director 
Miss Irehfi P. Smith, Informati^^n Specialist 
Mr. Paul 0. lacono,* Information Analyst 
Miss Nancy Zaman, Secretary 



MAILING ADDRESS: 



Education Information Cenvter 
R. I. Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, RI 02908 



TELEPHONE: 



401/277-2035 



February, 1974 



APPENDIX D 
JHAy s JBL^ftt-XP^t^ LEARNING CENTER? 



Rhode Island is the site of one of fc«r U.S.O.E. supported teacher centers. 

y 

The AUerna-Jfc LaaiYtlr.g Center (A..1..C.]' U the ina;|or coiiponent of the Rhode Island 
Teacher Center » the najor function of which involves school based in-service 
training forv^'ocal teachers and administ-ators. 
^ Each 'Opev-a ting cycle of the A.LX, inchuifis the. following elements: the 
collection, review and selection of validated products/practices derived from 
R&D labs ano centers as well as school tase^ developers; the training of 
trainers in St.lected validated practices; the process jof matching identified 
practices to ichool needs; the dissenii nation of Infortiation regarding practices 
through the uie of printed material, statewide Awareness Conferences, video 
tapes and Depurtmant of Education Program Development Consultants; the 
organization of school based. training pr^gruns which includes the purchase of 
materials, the acquisition of graduate c.-edit, tJie identification of training 
sites and the scheduling of trainers. ^ 

•All training is^Tuated iiwaediately follov/ing each training program end 



imjJacfc is assessed four to six months follov/ing training. The Alternate 
Learning Center provides in-service trailing for Rhode island educators which 
is focused on school as opposed to individual needs. It acts as a-linfe^r and 
feedback raecheinisni for the products af tne research and development comnunity 
Over the past two yejirs the A.L.C. has e.igaged representatives fron every local 
school district in Rhode Island in awareness activities, 85% of all school 
districts in dCtual) training and over 4,5C0 teachers and administrators will 
' have engaged in such training by the sunnier of 1975. 

The Abstract Booklet and the A,L,C. Guidelines and Proposal Manual contain 
additional Information on A.L.C. activities. 
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mm IS THE ALlBljATE LEARNING CENTER? ^ 

Pxhode Island is the site of one tr? four U.S.O.Ec supported teacher centers. 
,Tne Akferndtt Uc.n;lr,g Center IA...«C.; 1> iht. rcijor conpor.tnt. of the Rhode Island 
Teacher Center , the major functio.i of vihich involves school based in-service 
training for local teachers mi administi'etors. 

tach opevatinft (.yd a of the A.L.(.» Includes the fallovvip.g elenents: the 
collection, review ar.d selection :>f vuliiated prt-ducts/practlces derived from 

D labs art' csntsrs as well as school based developers ^ the training of 
trainers In tflectecf validated practkos; the pn,'Cess of matching identified 
practices to cchool needs; the di jserfi'nailon of -information regarding practices 
tnrough -the uca o* piinted material, statewide Awareness Conferences* video 
tapes and Dep.irtment of Education Program Development Consultants; the 
organiifation uf school basad training programs v/h'^c'h includes the purchase of 
mai-er1alss thej acquisition of si^aduate credit, the ideritlfication of training 
sites and the scheduling of trainers. 

All tratding is evaluated 1m,i(}ed1ntely fol loving each training program and 
impact' is assessed four to si>; months fclUsv/Ing training. The Alternate 
Learning Center provdes in-service trailing for Rhode Island educators which, 
is focused off school as opposed to indl vidua: needs. U acts as a linker and 
feedback mechrtnlsra for the products o1 tie reseaich and development ccmmUy. ^ 
Over the past two years the A.l.C. hiSts engaged representatives fr«n every local, 
school district 1n Rhode Island in awareiess activities, 85^ of all school 
districts in actual training and over 4,6C0 teachers and -adr.ini strata's wiTl 
• heve engaged -^n such training by the sumner of 1975, 

The Abstract Booklet and the ^A.X. Guidelines' and Proposal Manual contain 
additional information on A.LX. activities,. 
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